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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


WE feel honored by the preference shown us, in being enabled to pre- 


sent the readers of the New-York Mirror with the following « xquasite 


original production, from the pen of that distinguished young lady, w 
has exhibited not less genims in her own poetry than in her manner of ren 
The subject 1s American, a fi 


and.”"— Eds. N. ¥. Ma 


dering that of others 


luigs Ol her muse in this “ green, forest 


AUTUMN. 
Written after a ride by the Schuylkill, in October. 
BY MISS FANNY KEMBLE 


THov comest not in sober guise, 
In mellow cloak of russet clad— 
Thine are no melancholy skies, 
Nor hueless flowers, pale and sad ; 
But, like an emperor, triumphung, 
With gorgeous robes of Tyrian dyes, 
Full flush of fragrant blosson 
And glowing purple canopies 





How call ye this the season's fall, 

That seems the pageant of the year 4 
Richer and brighter far than all 

The pomp that spring and summer wear, 
Red falls the westering light of cay 

Un rock and stream and winding shore 
Soft woody banks and granite gray 

With amber clouds are curtained o'er ; 


The wide clear waters sleepin 





Beneath the evening's wing 
And on their glassy breast the sky 

Aad banks their mingled hnes unfold 
Far in the ta ! 


s, the cround 
Is strewn with fallen leaves, that he 


led wood 








Like erumson Carpets ali aro 
Beneath a crimson canopy 

7+ . 

The sloping sun with arrows bright 
Pierce 


— 
The universe seems wrapt in light, 


the forest’s Waving maze ; 


A floating robe of rosy haze 
Oh : 


And round thy throne the siilu z hours 





umn! thou art here a king— 
A thousand fragrant tributes bring, 
Of golden fruits and blushing flowers 


h' not upon thy fading fields and fells 
Oh! not upon thy fading field fell 
In such nch garb doth Autumn come to thee, 
My home 
His footsteps fall slowly and solemnly 
Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to him, 
Save the faint breathing rose, that, round the year, 


'—\yut o’er thy mountains and thy dells 


its crimson buds and pale soft blossoms dim 
In lowly beauty constantly doth wear 
U'er yellow stubble lands in mantle brown 
He wanders through the wan October hght 
Sull as he goeth, slowly stripping down 
The garlands green that were the spring's delight 
At morn and eve thin silver vapors rise 
Around his path but sometimes at mid-day 
He looks along the hills with gentle eves, 
‘That make the sa!low woods and fields seem gay 
Yet something of sad sov’reignty he hath— 
A sceptre crown'd with bernes ruby red, 
And the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path 
With wither'd leaves, that 1 
And round him stil, in melancholy state, 


n thoughts of death and of deeay, 


istle "neath his tread ; 


Sweet sole 
] ' i cad ; " * 
islOW and husid attendance, ever wan, 


Felling how all things fair must pass away 





POPULAR TALES. 


Spirit of the Englisb Annuals. 
THE WISH, 
Ow the bank of the Arno, where that river discharges itself 
ito the Mediterranean, dwelt Filippo, a peasant of Tuscany 
He was married, and the father of a young and numerous family, 
who were depe ndenton his labor for subsistence. His utmost 
«Torts were scarcely ficient for the supply of their daily in- 
creasing wants ; 
enabled him to bear up under present exigencies, and to cherish 
a hope of better times 
He had but one subject of sorrow; and this, although arising 
from a legitimate source, yet indulged beyond due bounds, caused 
him incessantly to murmur against that Providence which, with 
a hand seemingly partial, so unequally distributes this world’s 
wealth. He had an aged father, whose infirmities threatened 





but a strong 


nd the lines are the first- 


constitution and a cheerful temper Nero was a said ft 


soon to disable him for the constant labor to which his necessi 


ties doomed him, and whem Filippo was unable essentially to 
His sole wish Was to have the ability to place his father 


niort for the remainder of his days 





relieve 
in a situation of moderate ¢ 
They pursued their daily occupations in company 
Fitij po part d from his father « evening, and saw him totte: 
home to his cabin, his heart was oppressed with enrief, anc 
groaned forth aprayer that som power In heaven or earth wor 


and wher 





faver his pious wishes 
He stood upon the shore; and, as the stars twinkled above t 
ke diamonds on its surtace, he thous 


ke 





sea, and were reflected | 


of the vast treasures of the deep, of the untold gold of th 
wrecked mariner, of the unexplored beds of pearl, and sigh 
small portion of these useless riches to gladden the heart of his 


parent ‘Lcovet no man’s goods,” said h I wish not evento 
diminish the luxury of the great, much less to appropriate th 
honest gains of industry; let me but draw from the depths of 
ocean that which would never else behold the sun, and, tar from 
devoting even the smallest portion of it tomy own urgent Want 
I would bestow it exclusively where the most unquestionable duty 
dictates 2 

Deeply engaged with these rv flections, he returned home. Th 
welcome of his wife, the caresses of his children, were w ‘ 
dissipate them; and even when he should have giver 
to repose, his mind continued to pursue the train of thought by 








which it had been oceupied during the day 
He found hims« If again standing on the beac 





looked brighter and the sca more sparkiin Nicht had set u 
No ship appeared upon the sleeping waters, nor was any oly cet 
in sight save a small speck, which, first showin elf upon the 
edge of the horiwon, ray y approached hin lhe s s 
cerned a very small boat, rowed by a single person, and th | 
parently a man advanced in years. He was struck at once with 


the belief that this was a supernatural appearance, as a boat of 
such diminutive size could not be supposed to live on the w 
expanse of sea which it had just traversed ; but, w th that cour 


veculiar to one deeply intent on a parti r parpose, he felt no 


aes of shrinking from tus singular apy froma the 
solitary boatman, who, with the look of re ta bent to his 
oars, until he moored his little bark upon the stra 

Filippo approached without hesitation, and stood stall until the 


boat rested at his feet The stranger raised his head, and, sur 
veying him with something of kind interest, said in: hat 
sounded in his ear like a fine-toned instrument, “ Filippo, your 
pious Ww ish is heard, and I am sent by one who loves you to work 
its fulfilment.” 

“ And can it be,” replied the peasant, “that T shall be permit 
ted to draw from the treasures of the deep sufficient means to 
place my father beyond the reach of pove rty ! May I believe in 
this consunmation of my wishes 

“You may,” replied the stranger 
little way from hence we shall let down our net Iam somewhat 
of an experi« need hand, and have even fished for mon+ y, some 
eighteen hundred years ago.” 

Their voyage was long. They rowed till sea and sky meet 
ing on all sides, they seemed to bi Mean- 
while the boatman sang, in a low but melodious voice, something 
that sounded to Filippo like the music of the church on days of 
high celebration. Filippo wished much to ask his venerabl 
companion of things that mortal tongue cx uld not reveal to him, 
but he felt awed by that deep and thrilling strain; and, not daring 
to interrupt it, sat motionless and silent. 

At length the old man ceased his unearthly song: and, draw- 
ing forth his net, “ Filippo,” said he,“ name the sum sufficient to 
make you happy. 1 have ful! powers to gratify you 

Filippo named a sum; and 
solicit his acee ptance, he confined himself to what wi 


“Come with me, and a 


alone w the creation 


ired to 


barely 


hough vast riches any 





necessary for his father’s comfortable support 

His companion smiled with appro 
terested,” said he: “ vou ask nothing 

“T trust myselfto Providence,’ rep 
ly. “ Heaven and earth can witness to my sin 
: Your wish is unquestiona Iv good,” said the old man baat 
Providence is not unmindful of your father. However, Lam not 
commissioned to advise, but to assist you, and merely to lay be- 
mne trifling circumstances Which you 


Y ou are cistitie 






mewhatproud 


eness of hear 


fore you without comment s« 
may be unaware of. Now, let uss here are deep soundings 
Th net was cast: and the frierm waited it profound silence 
until, by a motion of the water, it appeared that some body or 
considerable weight had been received 
I have not forgetten my ancient occupation,” said the boat 
man, as, with an apparent exertion of strength, he drew up his 
Fy pre 


net, and emptied it of something that made the boat rock 
ly rougnt 


looked anxiously 
and fastened. It bore a date engraved on its lid, which showed 
that, as the boatman said, man heapeth up rmehes, and knoweth 
not whe shall gather them 

Filippo could read Nerone Imperatore vid he TI 
llow: Tam glad I did not live in his day 

* Let the dead rest!” said the fisher Besides, he rendered 
me a service once, or rather put me out of one But let us to the 
matter in hand. See,” said he, opening the casket with a touch 

here is gold sufficient for your purpose: put itup: and now 1 
have no more to say, but,” drawing out a small mirror, “ to show 


and saw a casket of tron, curiously 1 


you the consequences of your wis h 
Filippo took the mirror; and, although night was upon sur- 


rounding Objects, Ue scene before him was presented in the 
aspect wl est sunshine 

Vik uw a cottage beautifully situated, within a short distance 
of his own. afl ng comfort even bordering on luxury, and he 
‘ «| xl face, though char ced by an appearances 
of contentment and renovated bealth. He exclaimed with joy, 

Th is my father! these are the happy effects of my wish! 
heart is in the right we seldom ert Seeimg his guide 





ppo proceeded Hlave I] not done & Posiuve good? 





Have I not improved his condition 

Lits ex leond 1 is improved id he of the speculum 
but your fu “ ly possessed of the | gaifts—and 
for the house of clay it matters litte. But you are going to be 
furt fied. Do you know this youth | , 

ru y IL ck R the wil t of t! Vil ‘ hool-hey 
Padre Gere ‘ make nothing of him; though he ck ns 
iin the chureh 


Well, by your means his destiny is changed His parents 
proce him the employment given up by your father 
on 





0 1S ANA 
ious tomarry ind torsak his v t 


So much th mw tte he we have ay raced it And see 
| the sp of G | i Giulia Poor fellow! | have 
{ 1 him unl ‘ y and unknown I can say, with 
| I have v ed wisely and well : 
l n ! I 
l i or DOW | nted in sucees on three very lovely chil- 
‘ the offspring of this young couple; and he saw feasting 
tri nd rustic. t! d the more serous 
" { A the children became strone and 
b t " vel 1 of intelleence beyond their year 
i jer 1 i ! own csteem These children 
pt \ | but forme they had net known ex 
' v1 \ rl approaches womanhood: with 


what Nua t beauty he not nature decked her! Pity she is 


of “ et If a wish of mine could ennobl her she has it 
eeds it not eplied the boatman she is already des- 
tine ox ( ' 
E enancel htened Ser ud he, “thot young 


noble fall at her feet. Sh s now mistress of his wide do 
mains, and disgraces not her exalted station—she is amiable 


} 
companion, “ but her reward is not en 






hit owlon that young man beside her, and sign 

to have | ised into his eup; now bebold that gloomy 
‘ ! rm i \ h dar ps, where she is | ft to languish out 
h ys. Butlament not her; lament her offspring. See that 
wayward boy, the pupil of a lawless father’! Oh for some warn- 
vouce to stop him short of parricide ' See, how he leads the 


troop of rufl father falls—the country is laid waste— 
the murdered wavelers— 

Filippo placed his hand before his eyes 

* Your fellow-servant, Filippo ; 

‘Well then, my friend! spare me a further view of these bad 
men: my father's pillow has costa price I litte thoughtof. But 
there are other children—they may prove the benefactors of thei 
race, and counterpoise this sad history 

I will spare your feelings ;” said the old man Sut a small 
port, however, of the evil has met your view, and of the earthly 
consequences alone But look at this preture - 

It was a studious youth He sate beside the midnight lamp, 
and explored the depths of science, and gave his labors to the en 
lightening of his fellow-men Jut his own time was short—the 

tive mind wore out the frail body. and he died in the flower of 
but he had immertalized himself on earth, and made dis- 
coveries that profited remote posterity and his memory wag 
honored, and his family ennobled by his name. His projects 
were soon realivec Reg were discovered in the far south, 
and savage men that dwelt there, and mines of gold and gems; 
ind conquests were made, and savage strength was cc mpelled tw 
moked—and Filippo again 


My lord,” said he— 








l nd blood streamed, and ru 
cried Mercy! 
There remains yet an 
ind his lot is ea 
and becomes the cultivator of his own farm 
and faithful, his children dutiful and useful. See, they surround 
j table like the olive-branche and he calls himself hoppy. 
But time rolls on: his children disperse to settle in the world 
Two sons are cut off by war, and fill an honored tomb: three 
daughters marry, and rear, each in a distant province, a numer- 
ous family on narrow meat His wife is spared to him for 
many years, but she precedes him to the grave; and, enfeebled 
r able to procure even a subsistence. 


ther child,” observed the fisherman, 
y of domestic life. He marries, 


n the j 
His wife is kind 


by old age, he is no longs 
He becomes an object of public compassion, and ends his life in 
an almis-howse No familiar face appears beside his dying bed, 
hut callous hirel wtientof his lingering breath. He thinks 
pon his wife, and the dear circle of affectionate children accus- 
tomed to ant tpi te his wishes—” 
for his tears flowed at the picture 
Slind and presumptuous 





Oh cease! cried Filippo, 
Spare me the sight of that old man 
why did I attempt to adjust the balance of the All- wise 
There are no wishers where I inhabit,” said the boatman, 
ind IT gave up my judgment in Nero's time, But take your trea- 
sure, for the morning breaks, and I must go far hence 
Filippo drew back Return this fato! treasure to the deep, 
and row me back to shore. I have learned a lesson of 


mtentment worth a longer voyage 


said he, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCP, 
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The boatman prepared to veer his little bark; but the morning 
sun, rising above the Mediterranean, glared full on the face of 
Filippo, who, making a sudden motion to turn round, started and 
awoke—and lo, it was a dream! 

“| wish we had a bed-curtain,” said his wife, “for the sun 
ne arly blinds me.’ 

‘ Never let me hear you wish,” said Filippo 

* J wish,” said she, im a very angry tone, ° 1 really wish, care, 
you would hold your tongue.’ Forget me-not 

OLD MAIDS,. 

I Love an old maid—I do not speak of an individual, but of the 
species—I use the singular number, as speaking of a singularity 
in humanity. An old maid is not merely an antiquary, she ts 
an antiquity; not merely a record of the past, but the very past 
itself; she has escaped a great cliange, and sy mpathizes notin 
the ordinary mutations of mortality. She inhabits a lithe eter 
nity of her own. She is miss from the beginning of the chapter 
to the end. Ido not like to hear her called mistress, as is some- 
times the practice, for that looks and sounds like the resignation 
of despair, a voluntary extinction of hop: I do not know whether 
marriages are made in heaven; some people say that they are, 
but | am almost sure that old maids at ‘There is a something 
about them which is not of the earth earthy. “They are specta- 
tors of the world, not adventurers nov ramblers ; perhaps guar- 
dians; we say nothing of tatlers The y are, evide ntly, predes- 
tinated to be what they are. They owe not the singularity of 
their condition to any lack of beauty, wisdom, wit, or good tem- 

ver; there is no accounting for it but on the principle of fatality. 

have known many old maids, and of them all, not one that has 
not possessed as many good and amiable qualities as ninety and 
nine out of a hundred of my married uequaintance. Why, then, 
are they singl It is their fate! 

On the left hand of the road between London and Liverpool 
there is a village, which, for particular reasons, I shall call Lit 
tleton ; and T will not so far gratify the curiosity of idle inquirers 
as to say whether it is nearer to London or to Liverpool; but it 
is a very pretty village, and let the re ader keep a sharp look out 
for it next time he travels that road. It is situated ina valley, 
through which runs a tiny rivulet as bright as silver, but hardly 
wide enough for a trout to turn round im. Over the little stream 
there ts a bridge, which seems to have been built merely out of 
compliment to the liquid thread, to save it the mortification of 
heing hopped over by every urchin and clodpole m the parish 
The ehureh Ys covered with ivy, even half w ay up the stec ple 
but the sexton has removed the green intrusion trom the tace ot 
the clock, which, with its white surface and black figures, looks 
ata distanee like an owl in an ivy bush. A litde to the left of the 
church is the parsonage-house, almost smothered with honey- 

suckles; in front ofthe house is a grassplot, and up to the door, there 

is what is calleda carriage-drive; but Lnever saw a carriage drive 

up there, for it is so steep that it would require six horses to pull 
the carriage up, and there is not room enough for more than one 

Somewhat farther up the lill, which bounds the little valley 
where the village stands, there ts a cottage; the inhabitants of 
Littleton call it the white cottage. It is merely a smull, white- 
washed house, but as it is occupied by a genteelish sort of people, | 
who cannot afford a large house, it is generally called a cottage 

All these beautifil and picturesque objects, and a great many 
more which I have not deseribed, have lost with me their mte- 
rest It would make me me lancholy to gorrto thatehureh The 
interest which IT had in the parsonage-house was transferred to 
the white cottage, and the interest which L had in the white cot 

tage is now removed to the churchyard, and that interest is in 
four graves that le parallel to each other, with headstones of 
of nearly one dat I these four graves lie the remains of four 
old maids. Poor things! 


Their remains' Alack, alack, there 

was not much that remained of them. There was but little left 
of thea to bury I'he bearers had but light work. IT wondered, 
why they should have four separate graves, and four distinct 
tombstones. ‘The sexton told me that it was their particular de- 
sire, in order to make the churchyard look respectable; and they 
lef? behind them just sufficient money to pay the undertaker’s bills 
and to erect four gravestones. I saw these ladies twice, and that 
at an interval of thirty years. I made one more attempt to see 
them, and I was more grieved than I could have anticipated, 
when the neighbors showed me their newly-closed graves. But 
no one long pities the dead, and I was, aftera while, glad that they 
had not been long separated. I saw these ladies twice, I said; and 
the first time that I saw them, the only doubt was, which of the 
four would be first married. I should have fallen in love with one 
of them myself, I do not know which, but I understood that they 
were all four more or less engaged. They were all pretty, the y 
were all sensible, they were all good-humored, and they knew the, 
world, for they had al! read Rollin’s “ Ancient History.” They 
not only had admirers, but two of them even then had serious 
suitors. The whole village of Littleton, and many other villages 
in the neighborhood rang with the praises of the accomplished 
and agreeable daughters of the rector; nor were the young ladies 
dependent for their hopes of husbands merely on their good quali- 
ties; they had the reputation of wealth, which reputation I am 
constrained to say was rather a bubble. The rectory of Littleton 
was said to be worth a thousand a year—but it never produced 
more than sixShundred. And the worthy rector was said to be 
worth ten or twelve thousand pounds. Bless him! he might be 
worth that and a great deal more, but he never possessed so 
much; the utmost of his private fortune was fifteeen hundred 
pounds in the three per cents. 

It is enough to designate the ladies by their christian names 
Their good father used to boast that his daughters had really 
christian names. The eldest was Mary, the second Martha, the 
third Anna, and the youngest Elizabeth. The eldest was. when 
I first knew them, actually engaged toa young gentleman who 
had just taken a wrangler’s degree at Cambridge, and had gained 
a prize for a Greek epigram. Such an effort of genius seemed 
next to miraculous at Littleton, for the people of that village never 
gain prizes for Greek epigrams. The farmers, who had heard 
of his suecess, used to stare at him for a prodigy, and almost 
wondered that he should walk on two legs, and eat mutton, and 
say, “ how do you do?” like the rest of the world. And every 
voty said he was such a nice man. He never skipped irreverent- 


‘ly over the river, as some young men of his age would do, but 


always went over the bridge. It was edifying to see how grace- 
fully he handed the young ladies over the said bridge, Mary al- 
ways the last, though she was the eldest. The young squire of 
the parish was generally considered as the suitor of the second. 
The third had many admirers; she was what is called a showy 
young woman, having a little of the theatrical in her style. She 
was eloquent, lively, and attitudinizing. She had a most beauti- 
ful voice, and her good papa used to say, “‘ My dear Anna, the 
sound of your voice is very delightful, and it does me goud to 
hear you sing to your own harpsichord, but I wish I could hear 
you sing atcharch.” Poor man! he did not consider that there 
was no possibility of hearing any other voice while that of the 
parish-clerk was dinging in his ears. Elizabeth, the youngest, 
was decidedly the prettiest of the four; sentimentality was her 
forte, or, more properly speaking, her fotble. She sighed much 
herself, and wus the cause of sighing to others. I little thought 
when first Lsaw them that I beheld a nest of predestinated old 
maids ; but it was so, and the next ume that I saw them, they 
were all living together, spinsters. How I was occupied the 
next thirty years would be tedious to relate, therefore [| pass over 
that period, and come again to Littleton. 

Time is like a misehievous urchin that plays sad tricks in our 
absence, and so disarranges things and persons too, that when 
we come back again we hardly know where to find them. When 
I made my second visitto Littleton, the good old rector had been 
several years in his geave; and when | asked after his daughters 
I was told that they were living, and were together, and that they 
occupied the white cottage I was rather pleased to hear that 
they were single, though | was surprised at the information. 1 
knew that I should be well received, that | should not find all their 
old affections alienated by new ties. I knew that I should not 
have to encounter the haughty and interrogatory eyes of hus- 
bands, that Lshould not be under the necessity of accommodating 
myself to new manners. [ had, indeed, some difficulty in making 
myself known, and sull more difficulty in distinguishing the 
ladies, the one from the other, and connecting their present with 
their past appearance; for Anna’s attitudinizing days were over, 
and Elizabeth had ceased to sigh. But when the recognition had 
taken place, we were all exceedingly glad to see cach other, and 
we all talked together about every body and every thing at once. 

My call at the white cottage was at the latter end of August 
The weather was fine, but there had recently been much rain, 
and there were some few heavy clouds, and some little growling 
of the wind, like the aspect and tone of an angry schoolmaster 
who had just given a boy a sound thrashing, and looks as if he 
were half inclined to give him some more. The cottage was 
very small, very neat, very light. ‘There was but one parlor, and 
that was a very pretty one. A small carpet covered the middle 
of the room ; a worked fire-screen stood in one corner; a piece of 
needle-work, representing Abraham going to sacrifice Isaac, | 
hung opposite to the door; shells, sea-weed, and old china stood 
on the mantel-piece; an old harpsichord, in a black mahogany 
, Stretched its leviathan length along one side of the room: 
six exceedingly heavy and clumsily carved mahogany chairs, 
with high backs, short legs, and broad square flat seats, any one 
of which might have a¢cemmodated all the four sisters at once 
according to their mode of sitting, stood around the room; these 
chairs, I recollected, had been in the dining-room at the rectory, 
but then there was a great lubberly cub of a footman to lug them 
about. The fire-place was particularly neat 
fender, polished up to the semblance of gold, delineating in its 
pattern divers birds and beasts, the hke of which never entered 
Noah's ark, but they had a right to go in by sevens, for they 
were as clean asapenny. The poker looked like a toothpic k. 
the shovel hke an old-fashioned salt-spoon, and the tongs like a 
pair of tweezers. The little black stove shone with an iey cold- 
ness, as if the maid had been scrubbing it all the morning to kee p 
herself warm; and the cut paper was arranged over the vacant 
bars with a cruel exactitude that gave no hopes of fire. The 
ladies themselves looked as cold as the fire-place; and I could 
hardly help thinking that a stove without a fire, at the cold end 
of August, looked something like an old maid. The ladies, how- 
ever, were very chatty; they all spoke together—or nearly so; 
for when one began the others went on, one after another, in the 
way and after the manner of a cateh, or more accurately speak- 
ing, perhaps somewhat in the similitude of a fugue. They talked 
very loud, and sat very upright, which last cireumstance | should 
have thought very conducive to health, but they were not healthy ; 
the fact ts, they lived too sparingly. for their father had left much 
less than had been ¢ Nye ected, and they were obliged to kee P up 
appearances, as they sull visited the first families in the neigh- 
borhood By living together they had verv much assimilated in 
manners; they all had the same sharp shrill voice, and the same 
short, snappy, not snappish, manner of speaking 

When I called on them Thad not dined, but I supposed they 
had, for they asked me to stay and drink tea with them though 
I should have preferred dinner to tea, yet for the sake of such old 
acquaintance, I was content to let that pass The y presse d me 
very much to take a glassof wine, and T yielded—but afterwards 
IT repented it. Single elderly ladies are very much imposed on in 
the articleof wine; il luck tothose who cheatthem! Then we had 
tea. [knew the old cups and saucers again, andthe little silver tea- 
pot, and the little silver cream-jug, and the sugar-tongs,made like a 
pair of scissors; T was glad to see the tea-urn, for it helped to warm 
the room. The tea made us quite communicative; not that it was 
strong enough to intoxicate, quite the contrary, it was rather weak 

should also hare been glad of some more bread and butter, but 
they handed me the last piece, and 1 could not think of taking it 
so it went into the kitchen for the maid, and I did not grudge it 
her, for she seemed, by the way, to be not much better fed than 
her mistresses. She was aneat, respectable young woman. 

After tea we talked again about old times. and I gave several] 
broad hints and intimations that I should like to hear their re 
spective histories; in other words, I wished to know how it was 
that they had all remained single; for the history of an old maid 
is the narrative of her escapes from matrimony. My intimation 
was well received, and my implied request was complied with 
Mary, as the eldest, commenced 

“ [believe you remember my friend Mr. M— 

“ Ido so, and is he living?” 





cas 





ar 


It had an old brass | 


“ He is, and still single.” 

I smiled, and said, indeed !” The lady smiled not. 

“Yes,” continued the narrator, “ he is still living and still sin- 
gle. I have occasionally seen him, but very seldom of late years 
You remember, I dare say, what a cheerful companion he wa: 
and how very polite. He was quite of the old school, but tha: 
was only as regarded his external manners. In his opinions h« 
partook too much of the new school. He was one of the libera 
party at Cambridge; and though he was generally a very seriou 
and good man, he perplexed his head with some strange notions 
and when the ume came that he should take orders, he decline 
doing so, on account of some objections he had to some of th 
thirty-nine articles. Some people have gone so far as to say 
that he was no better than a Socinian, though I do not believe | 
was ever so bad as that. Stull, however, m would never do fr 
the daughter of a clergyman to marry a man who had any doubts 
concerning any of the thirty-nine articles. We did all ino 
power to convince him that he was wrong, and he did all in hi 
power to convince us that he was right; but it was all te no pu 
pose. Indeed, he scemed to consuler himself a kind of marty: 

mly because we talked to him He argued most ingeniously t 
show that exact conformity of Opinion Was NOt esse ntal to happ 
ness. But 1 could not think it correet to marry a man who ha: 
any doubts concerning the articles; for, as my father very justly 
observed, When a man once begins to doubt, it is impossible 
say Where it will end And so the matter went on from year t 
year, and so it remains sull, and so itis likely to remain to the 
end of the chapter. [will never give up the thirty-nine articles 

All the sisters said that she was perfectly right; and then Ma: 
tha told her story, saying, “It was just about the time that yc 
were visiting Littleton that Mr. B——, who had long payed nu 
very particular attention, made me an offer. Mr. B—— was not 
aman of first-rate talents, though he did not want for understand 
ing; he was also tolerably good-humored, though ‘occasionally 
subject to fitsof violence. His father, however, most strenuous!s 
objected to the match, and from being on friendly terms with 1 
he suddenly dropped our acquaintance, and almost persecuted 1 
My father wasa man of high spirit, and could not patiently bree 
the insults he received, and I have every reason to believe th: 
thereby his days were shortened In proportion, however, as th 
elder Mr. B—— opposed our union, the affections of the younge 
seemed to increase, and he absolutely proposed a marriage i) 
Scotland ; but my father would never allow a daughter of his to Ll: 
murried otherwise than by the rites of the church of England 
At length old Mr. B—— died, and then it was thought that we 
should be married; but it Was necessary to Wait a decent tnx 
after the old gentleman’s death, in which interval the young squire 
whose attentions had diminished of late, wentto London, where hy 
marrieda widow witha fortune. They are now living separately. 

“ You were faithful to your first loves,” I observed. 

“ Butl,” said Anna, * have adifferent story totell. Thad four 
offers before I was nineteen years of age; and I thought that | 
was eXercising great Judgment and discrimination in endeavoring 
to ascertain Which was most worthy of my choice; so I walke: 
and talked, and sang, and played. and criticised with all in the 
turn; and before Lcould make up my mind which to choose, | 
lost them all, and gained the character of a flirt. It seems very 
unfortunate that we are placed under the necessity of making that 
decision Which must influence our whole destiny for life, at that 
very pe riod when we least know what life is 

“tis inexpedient,” said I, “ to entertain several lovers at ones 

“J found it inexpedient,” said Elizabeth, “to entertain sever 
lovers in succession. My first lover won mv heart by flute play 
ing. He was a lieutenant in the navy, visiting in the neighbor 
hood. My father disapproved the connexion, but I said that I 
would not live without him, and so a consent was extorted; but 
alas! my flute player’s ship was ordered to the West Indies, anc 
I heard of him no more. My next lover, who succeeded to the 
first rather too soon in the opinion of some people, Was a medica 
man, and for a marriage with him a reluctant consentwas obtaine 
from my father; but before matters could be arranged, it was foun 
that his business did not answer, and he ce parted Another sue 
ceeded to the business, and also to my affections, and a third re 
luctant consent was extorted; but when the young gentlen 
found that the report of my father’s wealth had been much exag 
gerated, he ce parted also; and intime I grew accustomed to these 
disappointments, and bore them better than Lexpeeted. | met 
perhaps have hada husband. if Lcould have lived without « love: 

So ended their sad stories: and after tea we walked inte 
garden. It was a small garden, with four sides and a circ 
centre, so small, that as we walked round we were like the nan 
in a round robin, it was difficult to say which was first. T shor 
hands with them at parting, gently, for fear of hurting them, f 
their fingers were long, cold, and fleshless—The next tir 
traveled that way they were all in their graves, and not mu¢ 
colder than when I saw them at the cottage.  Friendship’s Orfer 





AMERICAN SCENERY 





WINNIPISEOGEE. 

Tuis lake is one of the most beautiful sheets of water in t! 
world. It is surrounded by the highlands and mountains ot 
most picturesque country, in the interior of the state of New 
Hampshire. The lake is about twenty-two miles in length, ¢ 
not for from eight miles in breadth; the waters are deep, pure 
and sweet, sapphed by mountain rills and subjacent springs, : 
when drawn but a few feet from the surtace. are cool and refresh 
ingin the hottest season of the year The lake abounds in exee! 
lent fishofall kinds common to northern waters. What add great! 
to the beauties of the lake, are the numerous islands which ar 
scattered about in it, probably the tops of greater or smaller moun 
tains, whose huge masses of granite were but half engulfed in the 
convulsions which, in some early period of me, opened the abyss 
into which the surrounding waters flowed 

These islands are generally well wooded, and many of them are 
susceptible of high culture. The last royal governor of New- 


Hampshire had a princely mansion on the borders of this lake 
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which was his favourite summer residence. Winnipiseogee has 
been comparedto Lake George ; there is a similarity in the purity 
of its waters, but the former greatly exceeds the latter in magni- 
tude, covering nearly three times the square miles. There is also 
some resemblance in the scenery. If thatof Lake George is more 
wild and savage than that of Winnipiseogee, the latter is more 
romantic and diversified, and, from several points of observation, 
vastly more extensive. The circumjacent country embraces a most 
intelligent, industrious, and hardy race of men. This lake and 
the neighboring waters were favorite resorts of the Indians ; 
they spent their summers in fishing in them, and basked away on 
their banks their hours of ease in the months when they rested 
from the chase. These children of the forest had the most exquisite 
taste for rural scenery: their villages and smal! settlements all 
prove the truth of this remark ; and the names they gave to favor- 
ite lakes, rivers, and shores, were expressive, delicate, and appro- 
priate : Ohio is said to mean the most beautiful of rivers; Nahant, 
the lover's walk; Winnipiseogee, the smile of the Great Spirit. 
All these translations may be fanciful, but there cannot be a doubt 
that beautiful waters and favorite haunts were named by them 
with taste and imagination. The various tribes on the borders 
of this lake were often engaged in fierce wars; and if the water- 
gods had the privilege of antiquity, to communicate with the 
human race, we might have the story of feats of valor, worthy 
the poet’s song and the historian’s page. A few traces of the red 
men only remain. The hum of industry, and the sounds of joy 
and peace echo over the graves of the sons of the wilderness ; but 
the beauties of the lake can never be lost: they are a feature of 
nature that civilization may slightly change, but can neve rdestroy 

A fine view has been taken from a headland on the banks of the 
Winnipiseogee. Beneath the eye of the spectator lies the placid 
lake, circled with its wild shores, and far in the distance rise the 
gigantic peaks of Mount Washington and Chocorua, two of that 
majestic brotherhood, the White Mountains, the loftiest in all the 
eastern half of North America. 





THE CENSOR. 


LUNATICS, 
“Why, this passes, Mister For! : you are not to go loose any! 
must be pinioned Ww y Wires of Windsor 


nger, ¥ 1 


Tuere is a charge of the most serious import to be rendered 
against our public authorities. It refers 
managers of the lunatic asylum. These gentlemen may be re- 


in some de gree, lo the 


spectable, and honest, but how can the y reconcile their consciences 
to such flagrant omissions of duty as daily pass before our eyes? 
A large share of censure must also fall on the district attorney, 
Mr. Ogden Hoffman ; one who has, ull now, maintained a con- 
tinually increasing reputation, and been the idol of his friends 
and the pride of his townsmen. Why does he permit outrages 
on the tranquillity of the city to be committed with perfect impu- 
nity? The grand jury, too—-a body infended to protect us from! 
as well as Mr. Hoffman, and, in- | 
deed, every body in authority, and every conductor of a public 
journal, come properly within the reach of my denunciation. I 
warn them to look to their places, for the injured community, | 
however now apparently p will, sometime or other, rise 
up to vengeance ; impelled, not by ‘ great Pompey’s shade,” nor | 

Scipio's ghost,” but by the apparitions of their own quiet and 
happiness, which have been crueily destroyed by the lawless dis- 
turbers of whom duty now compels me to complain 

What would a we!l-organized European community say, if 
they knew that here, in this boasted land of equity and equal 
rights, ay, even in this metropolis of the western world, an army 
of wild lunatics were let loose upon the peaceful and defenceless 
citizens, and permitted to roam at large, attacking their victims 


assaults and nuisances—they, 


issive, 


in the street, violating the sacred privileges of the domestic circle, 
respecting no day of the week, no hour of the day, nor of the 
night; but, alike regardless of age, sex, condition, 
time, place, and every rational consideration, to extend their 
ravages according to the caprices of an unsettled imagination ? 


circumstances, 


A common madman who, without injuring or incommoding any 
one, fancies himself the emperor of Russia, or endeavors to fit 
out a harmless fleet for the moon, is seized, and conve yed to the 
asylum, confined in a room, with a grated window, and fed on 
toast-water and porridge. But these fellows are allowed to run 
wild, in open day, ull they have grown even more intolerable an- 
noyances than the 
that other fanciful gentleman, who introduced himself to a mixed 
company as a tea-pot, and respectfully requested a fashionable 
young lady “ to pour him out.” 

You will by this time perceive, my dear public, that I allude to 
those unfortunates who go by the name of politicians. Lonee 


man who swore he had a cast-iron nose; or 


addressed thee seriously touching night-rioters. Those audacious 


and vulgar creatures, who go bellowing, reeling and singing 
through the town, after decent folks are in bed: 


ants, indubitably, of Mr 


(lineal descend- 
Irving’s Brom Bones:) and also did 1 
unbosom myself to thee, confid ntially, on the delicate sulject of 


j 


snorers, (killing whom, I fee) assured, coald net be brought in 


murder by any rational jury ) but these polueiar s—heaven he ip 
My friend, Lawrene 
Thundergust, has a snore commencing like a cataract, falling 
presently into the 
ending with an anomalous convulsion, somewhat resembling th 
crowing of a cock. There is not a violoncello in the country that 


could follow him half a bar, and yet I prefer to room even with 


us, public, what shall I say of them? 


jar of a steam-engine in full operation, and 


| meanor. 


-| ideas en taming, and, in some 


him, and run the risk of my strangling him in a fit of sleepy in- 
dignation, rather than imhabit the house, the town, the country, 
infested by these ravenous, unchained politicians. I had occa- 
sion, some time ago, to take lodgings at a boarding-house, where 
(I soon discovered to my horror) four of these unhappy creatures 
resided. They went and came just when they pleased, and appear- 
ed under no restraint. They looked in good health, too, and had 
uncommon appetites; indeed, if they had held their tongues, 
they might not, perhaps, have been easily detected; but, they 
were no sooner seated at breakfast, than they broke forth upon 
each other across the table, and to the right and left, so as to ren- 
der their calamity obvious enough. Then, indeed, I perceived 
the wildness of their eyes, and the violence of their gestures; 
and their voices assumed that sharp and unnatural tone peculiar 
to poor creatures in their situation. I scarcely heard a word from 
the rest of the company, nor, indeed, from them, except upon the 
subject on which they were mad. There was one lady, whose 
tongue, 1 was told privately by an old boarder, had not ceased to 
wag for twelve months previously, but had gone on, clack, clack, 
clack, clack, all day, all night, like a running brook. Even she 
was talked down, and made signs to the waiter when she wanted 
a piece of goose. Among those who join us every day at table 
and every evening in the drawing-room, there are, | hear, many 
delightful people. One gentleman has traveled, and met one of 
my friends in Italy; and a youthful and very promising young 
widow, sits opposite me at tea, the corners of whose lips are 
continually drawn down with the impulse of a subdued and win 
ning smile. Doubtless some arch remark then passes through 
her mind, and would be uttered but for the positive impossibility 
of opposing these powerful fellows, who talk, with the untiring 
energy of a steamboat, against wind and tide, and would run you 
down, in a moment, if you put yourself in their way 

Among the invalids I recognized several who were once gen- 
tlemanly persons, with good ideas 


concerning the courtesy 


‘due to females and strangers; but now all respect, delicacy 


grace, civility, and moderation have disappeared from their de 

I advise boarding-house mistresses, so unfortunate as 
to be encumbered with these bewildered beings, to keep them to 
gether as much as possible. It would be better to let them eat 
and sit in a separate room, or to reserve seats for them at one 
certain part of the table. The comfort of the 
imperatively requires this; or, at least, where itis inconvenient 


other boarders 


the ladies, who, by their gentleness, their agreeable ways and 
affectionate attentions, possess great influence over our sex, should 
endeavor, when these crack-brained creatures are getting wild 
and enraged, to hush their fury, soothe them down, pat them on | 
their shoulders, in a concilinting way, and restrain their phren 
zy by a soft violence. By these means their disorder may be 
greatly modified. Care should be taken, however, not to approach | 
them too suddenly during their paroxysms, lest they inflict some 
injury by their convulsive gestures. They seldom bite, how- | 
ever, and I never saw any permanently in danger, excepta young 
Clay madman on reading the veto. It is to be confessed, in then 
favor, too, that they are easily tamed, and are not frequently vicious 
if well managed. I must still, however, demand of our authori 
ties why such numbers have been suffered so long to go loose 


Since writing the above, the two subjoined letters have been re- | 
The first is from a boarding-house keeper; a respectable 
lady, with whose suggestions | am so sincerely pleased, that I 
lay them instantly before the reader 


ceived 


“ Sta—Let me beg you to make the world acquainted with my 
instances, curing the swarms of 
poor nad creatures who have gone distracted on politics, and who 
now fill the city. I have two in my house. 
families, and have many connections, so grieved at their misfor 
tune that, after great consultation, we 
course for their recovery, which, | am delighted to say, has, in 
both instances, prove d near ly successful 


They come of good 


agreed together upon a 


“ The eldest one is a strong fellow, of great langs, and a most 
distressingly long memory 
since eighteen hundred and nine, with the precision of an al- 
manac; and his accuracy, in this particular, was only equalled 
by his profuse liberality in dispensing his knowledge to all within 
hearing Lk imagined that this crisis was to determine the ex- 
istence of the While conversing on the overslaugh 
he used to get so unmanageable that the females present were 
bloodshed. He broke a 
pretty mahogany work-table, belonging to my mece, by striking 
the palm of his hand down upon it to emphasize the word ‘ pan 
taloons,’ which, from some odd vagary of his imagination, he 
could never utter without foaming at the mouth He was so fu 


He could recollect names and dates 


republic 


frightened, and thought there would be 


rious against Jackson, that I believe he could not have seen the 
old gentleman without breaking a bloodvessel; but he was calmed 
senses, SO as to he 


down, and finally restored to hi 
rational, by a capitalist, whe, being on the eve of establishing 


quiet and 


a Jackson newspaper, was induced, through our influence, to 


r him the editorship at fifteen hundred dollars a year. 1 


heard him this verv morning declare he thoughtthere was ‘ much 


to be said on both sides,’ adding, that he was ‘ heart: y tired of 
the subject 

The other person's malady betrayed itself in the form of bet 
ting. If you disputed any of his assertions 


asked, wh 


he turned round 


with a delirious hysteri al laugh, and it will you 
bet? I declare it made 
state. We had a good deal of trouble with him, tor he was young 


but when the other was cured, we found the task 


my blood run cold to see him in such a 


and mettlesome ; 


) in tis manner 


ance from hi 


more easy. At our meals we would not suffer any allusion to be 
made to subjects connected with the topic of his phrenzy. If he 
asked whether we had read such a report, and ‘ what news from 
Pennsylvania?’ one of us begged him tobe helped to some apple- 
sauce, While another requested him to hand Mrs. Bouncer the po- 
tatoes; and, when he came out roundly, declaring that he ‘ defied 
any man to say Clay was not elected now,’ the ladies went up to 
him affectionately, smoothed down his hair, and told him he had 
better go to bed, and take some warm gruel. They persuaded 
him also to apply hot moistened bricks to his feet, and not to read 
the newspapers. Our task was once nearly overthrown by one 
just returne d from A lbany , who declared the boat had been 
The poor wretch started up, and 


slapped his hand down on the table tll the crockery cracked again; 


aground on the overslaugh 


but, by talking to him as we would to a startled steed, calling 
music to our aid, getting him to swallow a wine-glassfull of 
times a day, and not to eat raw beef 
The other day, to the sur- 
he distinetly said he was a 


Swaims panacea twelve 
he is, at this period convalescent 
prise of the whole company great 
r first words on miscellaneous 
since Mr. Van Buren’s recall Our 
house is now comparatively tree from this annoying but unfor 
tunate class of bemgs. We 
which all take an easy part, and three really well-informed ond 
intelligent persons have been brought to light, who before never 
a word Wwe have exchanged 
Scott 


admirer of flowers,’ beimg the 
subjects he has uttered 


enjoy rational conversation, in 
had an opportunity of speakir 


regrets at the death of Walt: 
and [heard a very backward gente 


Which lamented event was 
not even mentioned before 
man at breakfast to-day, whom we all supposed dumb, or a Tool 
giving an account of Napoleon's grave, which gradually drew 
the delighted attention of the whole company. fam, dear sir 
your obedient servant Mrs. G’ 
The other letter is a brief advertisement, which I do not fee! 
at liberty to withhold 
Sin—I am the keeper of the lunatic asylum at Blooming 
lale. I wish you to give publicity te the enclosed list of run- 
Editors through th United States will ple ase copy it, 
and send their bills to Wanrer Guime 


iways 


LUNATICS BROKE LOOSE 
= Escape d from the asylum the following Journ 
Hanns, a large rentectly dressed Hle is irri- 


lunatics 
passionate teliow 


any pol tical subject 


tated if you contradict him or Fancies 
himself of ere it service to the country Say he is ‘ Jackson to 
the back-bone He was last heard 
of on a table at a ward-mecting making a speech 
Perer Haws Is very young, and genteel 
} 


Is ve ry ferocious if oppose d 


a Clay madman 


and never gets inte a passion; butis an annoy- 
ye vwctice of holding people by the button, to talk 
about the United States bank, and also of betting. He has al- 
ready bet away a tolerable estate on the elections. His distressed 
friends parti ul rly request the } ublic to be on the look-out, as he 
has a small f umily of children, who will be ruined if he be not 


arrested before the presidential question is se ttled 

Swives, a foolish old fellow, who has written for 
the papers twenty-five years, in favor of every party ; the loudest 
talker, with the least wit; the greatest better, though he has no 


There is scarcely a public man in the Union whom he 


SAMUEL 


money 
has not bedaubed with adulation or assailed with abuse 
haunts taverns 
and works 


record. 
ing to what he conceived his own interest. He 
and ward meetings; is, withal, a noted beer-drinker 
at any filthy o 
petty office, though he is farther from getting any now than when 
His friends desire to have him, not so much from 


like a dog, upation, in hopes of securing some 
he first began 
the fear of his injuring others, as that some evil or indignity will 
hghton him for he has several times had his nose tweaked for 
inventing and publishing vile slanders against respectable gen- 
tlemen ; and he was, the other night, kicked head over heels down 
stairs for some nameless piece of villany, which was aceide ntally 
detected on the spot 

I promise Mr. Grimes my exertions in arresting these pestife 
If 1 should encounter them in the course of my 
as such 


ous madmen 
peregrinations, (than which nothing is more probable 
people always thrust themselves into the Most conspicuous situa- 
tions.) | will not only have them arrested, and returned to the 
isylum, but I will furnish in account of the whole proceeding 
for the public F 





THE USEFUL ARTS. 


ATENTED SELP-GENERATING GAS LAMPS 
Lavented by Mr 

We have been for sone time burning one of these lamps—e 
on the old lamp. It quite fulfils the prs 
It is but lithe more expen 


Andrews 


rdmirable improvement 
mises made by its ingenious inventor 


sive than the kind now in use, and, while it affords an equal light, 


is warranted to consume only half the quantity of oil It is requi 
site, in order to give ita fair trial, for the purchaser tobe taught to 
use it. If properly managed, we are prepare d to tesufy from ex 
perience, it furnishes a light extremely soft and mellow, and with 
out the smoke arising from a wick. By a simple process the oil 
s converted into gas, which breaks out beautifully in jets of cieal 
similar to the gaslights to be seen in the shop- 


corner of 


and brilliant flame, 
windows. Mr. Andrews 0 
Warren-street and Broadway, where his useful invention has 
uttracted rauch notice. ‘This testimony in its favor, is entirely 
unsolicited, and is made entirely for the benefit of the public 


Upies & Spacious store 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


ECONOMY. 
* Base is the slave that pays.”— Pistol 

I po not know any thing more easy to preach, and more diffi 
cult to practise, than economy. It is a virtue, undoubtedly ; but it 
possesses few of those agreeable and romantic illusions, in which 
the rest of the sisterhood present themselves so gracefully to uu 
ingenuous mind, and, although I cannot dispute that itis related to 
‘he family, I am certain it is rather neglected by visitors, and by 
no means cordially in the confidence of those respectable ladies 
themselves. The latterresemble lovely belles, blooming with all 
theallurements of art, as well as the charms of nature, and receiv- 
ing the adulations of a thousand admirers for their numerous 
charms and accomplishments, while ecouomy may be likened to 
a homely, elder sister, whose inelegance of person is counter 
balanced by no brilliancy of mind, or fascination of manner, but 
who stays at home, attending to those secret domestic duties for 
which the housewife gets little notice, although their omission 
would much mar the comfort of the cheerful circle in the parlor 

As strict attention to the precepts of this Virtue insures one 
not much commendation, a disregard of them causes little cen 
sure. How often are eulogies lavished on persons, biographies 
written, and characters drawn with no reference to their prudence 
in managing their finances ; 
form a prominent feature, how good-naturedly we acquiesce in 
the remark—“ He is too generous to be rich,”—* an extravagant 
fellow, but very noble hearted, and unable to bend his spirit down 
to the narrow rules of economy,” & 

On the other hand, one who is really economical must submit 
to many petty mortifications, turn away from more than one 
pleasant path pursued by his merry companions, and, worse than 
all, often check, in his bosom, the ennobling impulses of genero- 
sity and lofty virtue—those whispers of feeling whose indulgence 
affords the most exquisite pleasure, and which often so closely 
resemble the calls of duty, that youth, in its ingenuousness and 
ardor, can scarcely distinguish them from each other. 

Extravagance often passes for virtuc, and economy frequently 
suffers the odium due to meanness. Many are charged in th 
way, with coldness of heart, who differ from their aceusers only 
by possessing, not less feeling, but more reason, and a better 
knowledge of the world. On the other hand, many a generous 
man, with very little trouble, gratifies his present wish, and re- 
ceives praise for some bounteous act, when, if the matter were 
carefuliy investigated, it would be found that he had added much 
less than the other, to the sum of human happiness, yet, at the 
same time, actually violated some moral right which he himself 
would shrink from doing deliberately. It is much more easy, as 
well as agreeable, for such an one, with a hundred dollars in his 
pocket, to give away ninety toan old friend in distress, and spend 
the remaining ten in a frolic, than to pay his creditor, who has a 
claim upon him for the whole hundred, and who, so far from 
praising him for the settlement, will only wonder why it has been 
solong delayed. Yet this creditor may be himself embarrassed. 
He may be toiling for the support of a family, and too indepen- 
dent to solicit pecuniary favors. Whiat is it, then, but robbery in 
the debtor to give away toany one the money which this man has 
a right to, both in law and equity? Is it not, in fact, taking the 
sum from one in order to present it to another? That generosi- 
ty, only, deserves the name, by the operation of which the giver 
deprives Aimself of something to bestow it on another; but your 
extravagantly generous fellows deprive, of their property, those 
who have worked for them, in order to assist their friends or pro- 
togées, thereby wearing the honors, without paying the price of 
virtue. 

Unbridled generosity springs from feeling; true economy is 
the child of wisdom. The one is generally the companion of 
youth, the other the dear-bought friend of experience and age. 
The one is winning in her appearance, though often a deceitful 
guide; the other of an unprepossessing exterior, but directing to 
the securest road. Too implicit confidence should not be reposed 
in either, separately. Generosity points to beautiful places, but 
frequently loses her companion in endless woods, or plunges him 
into dangerous morasses. Economy avoids these treacherous 
snares, but is apt to be over anxious in exertions to escape, and 
forces those who trust her along obscure and gloomy paths. 
In shunning the temptations of sin, she thus often abandons the 
sweet companionship of virtue. Itis then to their united pre- 
cepts that youth must look for success in life 
times leads Economy safely to a noble prospect, and along a 
scene of sylvan beauty, which, alone, the latter would never 
have discovered, or dared to approach; on the other hand, Evo- 
nomy often arrests the impetuous career of her ardent and un- 
thinking friend, when another step would plunge her from a pre- 
eipice, or bewilder her, forever, in a labyrinth of woes. 

In one View, economy ts indeed of oreat Importance, espe- 
cially to youth. An unremitting attention to it precepts will 
prove a barrier against evils such as cannot enter even into the 
imagination of the inexperienced. [It will not only preserve them 
from debt, but will furnish them with facilities for extricating 
themselves, easily and honorably, from those pecuniary embar- 
rassments, into which all men may be, accidentally, plunged. 
Topersons of ingenuous dispositions and rdinary sensibility, this 
freedom from debt is a blessing of the highest value. The youth. 
just starting in life, cannot realize the horrors which darken 
around the poor debtor. To him virtue, if a support, is no pro- 


or, if carelessness, in this re spect 


Generosity some- 





tection. He enters upon every enterprise, manacled and abash- 
ed. Although guiltless, he is ashamed to !ook into the faces of 
his fellow-creatures. He resembles an outcast from society. 
There are enemies, in unseen places about him, watching his 
simple enjoyments with envious and malicious eyes, and even if 
he be exalted toany advantage, it is too often a signal for them to 
rush upon him and share among themselves, the bounty which 
friendship or fortune intended for him. Such a man is like adeer, 
wounded and unable to follow its sportivé companions, or a bird, 
with its wing broken, creeping among the bushes, to languish 
and perhaps to die. It is probable, that such a situation, if long 
continued, will render even the innocent, at first very wretched, 
and, peradventure, in the end, very guilty. ‘The thought of a bill 
which he cannot discharge, will many a time give his step an 
impatient impulse, even in the beautiful, soliiary woods! How 
often such a recollection will transpierce his heart, like an arrow 
in the middle of the night, and make him turn and woo, in vain, 
the balm of forgetful slumber. He will never encounter his cre- 
ditor, but the sight of his face must jar through his nerves with 
a force about as agreeable as the shock of a galvanic batter ry I 
cannot undervalue that simple virtue whieh guides the traveler 


In its unostentatiousness it 


fur away from such calamities 
grows upon my admiration. A knowledge of its power invests 
it with a stern, moral beauty, undecorated and hardy, like the 
Spartan, at the pass of Thermopyle, defending his country 
from countless hoards of foes 

What would the wearied, hopeless debtor, say to that spirit 
who should touch him with a wand, unlock his prison gates 
change the frowns of his tyrants to smiles of complacency and 
welcome, take the shame from his forehead, and the perpetual 
leaden weight from his heart, and bid him be free as air? If eco- 
nomy ¢ apnnot alw ays so extricate us from these trouble 3, she can 
prevent us from falling intothem. I will not now tire the reader 
by showing how much additional anguish may be escaped, aris- 
ing from the guilt and abandonment into which the despairing 
debtor is apt at last to sink; nor how much of feeling and cheer- 
fulness might be saved, for the domestic circle, whichsuch an on 
It is certain that 


economy has a much greater bearing than is ge nerally sup- 


wastes useless and enervating lamentations 


posed by the young, not only on peace and fortune, but on gen- 
Ueness of disposition, integrity of character, and success in every 
rood and noble undertaking. Those acts of graceful « xtrava 
gance which sometimes direct applause to the glowing boy, may 
lead him, eventually, to cruelty, dishonesty, drunkenne ss, and 
shame; and many have expiated, at the scaflold, crimes, which, 
in their origim and cause, were no greater than a thoughtless 
liberality in pecuniary concerns. 

I have fallen into a humor rather more serious than I intended 
on commencing this essay, as my object was to introduce a good- 
humored letter from a reformed spendthrift, and ancient school 
friend of mine. He grew up into one of that class of men who 
reproach themselves, ina half complimentary way, by declaring 
that they “ never yet could say me.” After having run through a 
tolerable fortune, and become entangled in very distressing em- 
barrassments, he found, on an application for release, to his cre- 
ditors, that they were more skillful in the difficult art of saying 
“no,” than he had been; and they gave him such hard words, and 
threatened him so many injuries, that he actually grew frighten- 
ed and began to reflect. To shorten my story, he turned economi- 
cal in earnest, shaved himself, instead of going to a barber, paid 
four dollars for his hats instead of twelve, gave up his horses, ap- 
plied himself severely to business, and atlorded such incontesta- 
ble proofs of a radical reformation, that his creditors procured for 
him a very lucrative business, in which, I am told, he will pro- 
bably make his fortune, if he will persevere long enough in his 
present habits. I print his letter, with the hope that the other 
young spendthrifts about town, of whom there are an alarming 
number, may adopt his example. 





LETTER FROM A REFORMED SPENDTHRIFT 

My near Sep.—I would not have the face to write to such a 
systematic individual as thyself, if I had not turned virtuou 
Laugh, if thou wilt, Sed, but I tell thee Lam a new man, and 
with the best of them. I keep away 
from all those vile places of public amusement where I used to 
spend mostof my time as well as my money; and, as I ¢ xpect my 
name to be respectable on paper, 1 sole mnly declare to thee, that 
I have adopted thy advice. 1 have putthy precepts in execution, 
and blind Fortune has given me a lift, such as never could have 
been the lot of any but “a deserving young man, with excellent 
business habits; which they call me, Sed, as sure as thou thy- 
I tell thee, 
dear Sed, I am well situated, and shall look back on my former 
extravagancies, with the true “ Hae vlim meminisse jurvat 
spirit. I have lately fallen into a habit of paying my debts 
which [ find really agreeable and easy ‘ 


have “a character to lose 


self hast a claim to such gratifying commendations 


>MY conscience No- 
body now has any thing to say to me about “poor helpless 
widows” and “ young orphans By the way, Sed, if ever thou 


rs a year, 





art put to thy wits, to make a thousand ¢ lo the duty 
of fifteen hundred, keep at a distance from widows and orphans 
They are the awkwardest of all people to get rid of. 


heaven, I am clear from such phantoms 





* Black, white, and gray, with 


a!l their trumpery 
I don’t turn a corner any more to avoid my shoemaker: and I 
walked up to my tailor yesterday as bold asa lien and rated him 
soundly, I ean tell thee, for not making my bottle -green surtout to 


‘my mind. My quondam livery-stable keeper, I confess, rather 
pushes me for a small account, which I have promised to settle 
‘next Wednesday,” any time these two years; but that is unkind 
and ungrateful in him, as I swear to thee, Sed, I considerately 
stopped getting horses of him, long before my credit was out, so 
as to divide the loss, as far as possible, among the trade, and not 
letit fall entirely on one individual. ‘This year I receive a round 
salary, Which I know thou wilt be sincerely glad to hear, though, 
even yet, [am not altogether disentangled from the results of my 
former errors. These cursed liabilities stick like wax. Even 
yet I have detected myself, from the mere force of habit, sneak- 
ing down a narrow lane, rather than face a sheriff's officer, to- 
wards which respectable class of individuals, | have imbibed an 
antipathy not materially differing from the sentiments of an in- 
telligent mouse towards the tribe of grimalkin. I have to add, 
also, that the rumor of my success has spread abroad; and such 





a swarm of vile, greasy, tattered accounts have been dragged to 
light, (many of them the “just dues” of more “poor helpless 
widows” than I remember ever to have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing,) thatremorse, for my past faults knocks dolefully at my heart. 
Should things go on long at this rate, I shall consider my good 
luck as a decided calamity, and, if | make my fortune, I give 
myself up for a ruined man. 

Thinking, however, you would be gratified to hear from your 
old classmate, I could not refrain from tendering you these few 
lines, as a renewal of our friendship. 

So believe me, dear Sed, yours, most faithfully, 
Tom CaRELess. 


I am really pleased to hear from Tom, and sincerely eongratu- 
late him on his reformation and success. Resolution to reform, 
in many people, comes too late. There is a period, in the lives 
of the worst men, when they would be virtuous, if they could 
The licentious profligate, and the habitual scoffer at purity, when 
the consequences of their crimes begin to multiply around them, 
yield to sentimental meditations, and sigh, in secret, after the in- 
nocence they have abandoned forever. That Tom has discover- 
ed his error soon enough to profit by his experience, is a pledge 
of the original excellence of his head and heart, as well as a war- 
rant of the propriety and integrity of his future actions. 

In taking leave of the reader, I must add a paragraph, to put the 
brand upon a false economy, very fashionable at present, and 
sometimes received as real. It isseen inaclass of men who are 
always liberal enough in self-indulgences, and ever re ady to spend 
rash sums on their own greedy appetites, and inordinate pas- 
sions, but who are never asked to perform a truly generous act, 
to assist a distressed friend, or to add their mite mm supporting the 
literature or the fine arts of their country, without suddenly turn- 
ing economical, and remembering that they have not paid their 
debts, and that they must not defraud their creditors. 

Such conduct betrays a nature more inclined to vulgarity and 
vice, than to refinement and virtue; and basely yielding to the 
solicitations of sensual pleasure, what itdenies to the persuasions 


of taste, intellect, and feeling Sepiery. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN [50). 
Ne per 


Tue city of Versailles owed its consequence, if not its exist- 
ence, to Louis XIV. The establishment of the court there, gave 
an éclat to the place which its original msignificance could never 
have attained without royal assistance. It is fourteen miles dis- 
tant from Paris, and is much more commodiously and elegantly 
built than the capital, In the days of its own monarch, it con 
tained one hundred thousand inhabitants, consisting (in part) of 
the élite of European nobility: it is now deserted by the great 
majority and the higher class of its citizens, and but thirty thor 
sand remain to cheer the loneliness of its silent, grass-grown 
streets. A cloom hangs over the town which reminded me of 
the couplet in St. Ronan’s Well 

A merry place, ‘twas said, it yeofvore; 
But sowething ails itnow: the place iscurs’d.” 


The Pacace or VersaiLies is incomparably the most magui- 
It stands somewhat apart from the city 





ficent pile in France 
as if fearful that its own deep solitude might be partially pro- 
faned by the feeble remnants of life that yet linger around its 
walls. Its enormous length is more than nineteen hundred feet— 
considerably exceeding one third of a mile; its width varies from 
one hundred and fifty feet, to four hundred. This splendid pa- 
lace 1s uninhabited and unfurnished: not a chair—a table—a 





tthe 


curtain—no denotement of its former style of oceupancy bu 
intrinsic elegance of its bare walls, a part of its collection 
noble statues, and a few of the master-paintings with which it 
was decorated more than a hundred years past. Yet, even in 
this state of comparative ruin, it is, as I before remarked, much 


more magnificent than any palace in the kingdom 
The chapel (on the anti-climax principle) is usually first shown 
to the visiter, and is well calculated to strike him with astonts 
ment and delight, whatever else he may have seen in his trave:s 
Genius and skill seem to have exhausted themselves upon it 
sculpture, architecture, and painting, are harmoniously blended 
into a combination that affected me like enchantment. Associa- 
tions, too, were not wanting: and while pondering the various 


scenes that had passed here, the lovely form of Marie Anioineit 
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shone most sweetly and sadly in the imaginative picture. What 
could induce Louis X1V. to build and thus to ornament a chapel 
destined to the service of his Maker, my penetration cannot dis- 
cover; but the work is wrought with magic skill, and no philo- 
sophy can withhold from ita large modicum of homage. 

Up tothe present year, the époque, namely, of the “citizen 
king,” this chapel received the admiration of all the world, and 
was respected, and kept from desecration and injury, by all gene- 
rations of Frenchmen, as well as by the Prussians, who were 
quartered in Versailles, in 1815. Butthe above-named monarch— 
the Louis Philippe—* the last of the” Bourbons—being waited 
upon in form by the well-known and much-respected market- 
women of Paris, decided, in conformity with their demands, that 
the fleur-de-lis was a monster of oppression, and that its remain- 
ing in the dwellings of his fathers and the highplaces of his capital 

(“* Where twice two hundred years it mocked the storm”’) 

was an outrage upon their (the petitioners’) social virtues, and 
the harmonious peace of the Freach nation. In accordance with 
this sudden discovery, (and the marvel is, he never thought of it 
before,) a number of gentlemen- painters and masons, “ of thé 
very first respectability,’ were employed to veil with their 
brushes, and polish down with their chissels, all such denote 

ments of the Bourbon dynasty as happened, in the luckless 
form of a fleur-de-lis, to dwell upon the walls of his ancestors 
palaces, whether on the wainscotting or the marble. He even 
carried his liberalism and condescension so far, that a certain 
shield, (on which one of his insignificant grandfathers, some 
centuries gone by, had blazoned this token of his dignity and his 
power,) was submitted to the discussion of the dishcloth—and 
these proud insignia of the greatest monarchs that have swayed 
an earthly sceptre, at the bidding of the vile rabble, were blotted 
from his escutcheon forever! 

Why do Americans honor their national flag ? 


a" Bec their own, 


And scorn to give aught other reason why!" 





Nimporte ; would we probably change this flag at the demand 
of scurril jacobins? Would any American, worthy of his birth 
consent, for example, to the substitution of a plain, blue sky, for 
“that glorious constellation under which we have risen to so 
much eminence and power?” Would a descendant of our illus- 
trious Washington, filling the chair of the chief magistrate of 
the nation, assent to the erasure of our eagle from our national 
shield—nay, on his own private armorial-bearing dishonor and 
destroy it—because he might else lose his tithe and his place!! 
We are told that Louis Philippe chose between this execrable 
concession and his crown; and would he therefore yield the 
point?) Admitting the truth of the alternative, (which I do not 
believe.) he had better, far, have renounced his crown and his 
life in defending his honor, and protecting the memory of his 
ancestors from the mos¢ pitiful disgrace. That crown and that 
life were not worth preserving, if they could be held only at the 
will of the mob, and sullied by the ineffaceable stain of his own 
cowardice and infamy. I have been drawn intothese remarks in 
this place by observing, that in this beautiful chapel, the feurs-de- 
lis, which were finely wrought in granite and marble all over the 
building, are carefully chisseied off, and the stone, thus defaced, 
left to recommend itself and its ing to the spectator 

The visiter is next ushered intothe Ne/en d Hercule, celebrated 
as containing “ the largest painting in the world It represents 
the apotheosis of Hercules, contains one hundred and forty-two 
figures, and measures sixty-eight feet by fifty-seven. The Ga- 
lerie dé Le Brun is the finest apartment in the palace, aud is set 
down as “the most magnificent saloon in existence at least, it 
is far beyond any I ever saw. Its length is two hundred and 
thirty feet; breadth, thirty-three; and height, forty-three. The 
floor is entirely of marble, wrought in mosaic, and perfectly 
polished; the walls are also of polished marble, divided, on onc 
side, by windows that open upon the garden, and on the other, 
by mirrors that correspond to them; the vaulted ceiling is decor- 
ated by the splendid painting of Le Brun, the celebrated artist, 
who gives a name to the apartment, and who, tn his profession 
of a ceiling-painter, spent “forty odd” years en Ais hack. This 


mode of ornamenting ceilings ts wonderfully etlective 


it gives 
an atmost inconceivable richness of finish to an otherwise ele- 
gant hall ; and when the execution is intrusted to those who de- 
vote their whole lives to this particular department, it may fairly 
be presumed that no words can justly describe its effect. I will 
merely say, in passing, that all the ceilings in the palaces, &ec 
previously referred to, are adorned in the same manner: I have 


omitted to state this before; and I note it now because the paint- 
ing is not less essential as an ornament than anything which has 


received proper notice in its proper place. The Grand Cohinet 
contains a clock, which is remarkable as being the only piece of 
the palace furniture that has been preserved in its original! lov 

tion, (or, indeed, preserved at all) through all the revolutionary 








‘reign of terroi It is also remarkable for the 
} 


Every hour, a double-door opens 


excesses of t 
Ingenuity of its mechanism pel 
above the dial-plate, and a figure of Louis KITV. advances; the 


I 
goddess Fame crowns k and eagle flap their wings; a 


i" 


chime is played; the hour strikes; the king retires; and the 


Goors Close Upon Ain 


It is useless to attempt giving the particulars of the various 
saloons, halls, chambers, Xe. Kc. that are open to inspection ; the 
number is more than fifty; cndtwice as many are closed, except- 
ing to the privileged, of whom I am not one. In general terms— 


the walls are covered with fine paintmgs; with immense mir- 


rors; with polished marble ; and sometimes a stucco-imitation of 
marble, so perfect that itis not readily distinguished from the genu- 
ine. The floors are always of tesselated stone, or finely-polished 
oak; and itis worthy of remark that, although the palace is nearly 
two hundred years old, every floor throughout is as perfectly solid 
and level as if they had been newly laid within a month. Building 
is done much more substantially in France than with us. There 
are two theatres in the palace, the largest of which shows the rem 
nant of amasquerade given by Louis X V1UIL. The pitand stage are 
floored over, so that the whole area is one entire hall: and thus it 
stands to all intents and purposes, as the masquers left it. Itis inte 
rior in point of elegance to most other parts of the building. The 
guide-book says, “ it is the largest theatre in Europe ;” but, with 
due deference, I positively declare it is smaller than the Park 
theatre of New-York. Once again, every thing within the palace 
is indescribable splendor and unenviable desolation 

As Lentered the garden, I encountered one solitary sentine! 
a man in a homely peasant’s garb, with a bayonet and cartouch 
belt crossed on his breast, and a musket, which had not been 
bright in forty years—just a New-York militia-man, Tis was 
the sentinel—-the only sentincl—aT THE PALACE OF Versaitirs! | 
had already seen much of evident and mournful contrast to im 
re 





press me with sadness, but no “ falling off” equalled this. The 
was no delusion in this matter; it was the leveling power of the 
grave itself; all the unrivalled pomp of the proudest of kings 
was brought to the poor condition of this poor se ntinel’s prote c 
tion! All that can die of Louis XIV. has indeed mingled with 
dust, and a beggar or a dog may spurn it 

The peerless Garpen of this stupendous palace does not show 
these tokens of desertion and dec ay Eve ry thing of vegetable 
life presents the same freshness, vigor, and beauty, as if its old 





master was its guardian still. The garden of Fontainebleau may 
be as tasteful and as elegant, so far as it goes; but it isa mere patch 
in comparison with this. The entire circumference, including the 
gardens of the Grand and Petit Trianon, is upwards of twenty-two 
miles—and it would require tweny-two years to describe it. Go 
in any direction, you find immense plots of grass; immense beds 
of flowers; immense squares of forest-trees; all divided, inter 
sected, surrounded by interminable gravel-walks. Statues, with 
out number, meet you at every turn. Of views, perhaps that in 
the quarter of the Orangerie is the finest. Standing on a line 
and level with the south wing of the palace, you lean over a beau 
tiful stone balustrade, and look on an enclosure seventy feet be 

low you, that measures, probably five hundred feet square : the 
eastern and western sides decline gradually to the level of the en- 
closure, and the southern® is finished by an iron railing. Here 
are just one thousand orange-trees, arranged in straight lines 
with strict reference to size. The largest are immediately under 
your feet, and they decrease to the south, in a degree partially 
correspondent to the declination of the walls that enclose them 
One old veteran among them was cotemporary with Francois | 
and after having survived three centuries and twelve kings 
seems now to be in its original vigor and freshness . it bears the 
title of “ Le grand Bourbon.” Beyond this most lovely nursery 
if that may be called a nursery where the inhabitants are mostly 
patriarchs) of most lovely trees, a gravel-park, and a lawn spread 
over some acres of intervening space, terminate in a delight 
ful amphitheatre clad in green sward. This ts a parallelogram 
a mile and a half in length, bearing in its centre a lake, which 
wants little of perfect beauty but a few of the superfluous gaa 
den-trees around its borders 


Turning from this your neounter the first of that series of foun 





tains, which, | suppose, is far superior to any other artifie.al 
waters in the world. The basins (scventy in number) are dis 
posed with great taste, and cever an area of sundry square miles 
The largest may be two thousand feet in circumference; the 
smallest, perhaps, two hundred. The centre of each is occupied 
with groups of almost all species of the animal creation—horses, 
lions, deers, dogs, frogs, serpents, mermaids, goddesses, colossal 
human figures, &c. &c. wrought with great anatomical skill in 
ead. From the mouths, noses, hair, fingers of these are thrown 
forty, fifty, and even a hundred streams of water, to the height 
of as many feet; and when they are playing, interspersed as they 
are with trees, parterres, and walks, no tongue can tell the fas 
cinating beauty of the scene. In addition to all this “ waste of 
water,” there is a canal inthe garden more than two miles long 
by five hundred feet broad : the lake, the canal, and the fountains 
are all artificially supplied from the Seine 

The Grand Tria 
s from the principal one. It stands in a picturesque spot, 


nis a sort of rustic palace, distant nearly 
two mil 
where nature and art have 
rivalled beauty. The building, however, is rustic only in respect 
of its location; it is both finished and furnished ina style worthy 


‘exerted themselves” to produce un 





rt of the splendid furniture was 





its pr decessors e ch i 
placed and used by Napoleon. He also formed a (perhaps) un- 
riv led private library here but history loses sight of it after 
IN15; and the inference is, that the Prussians took charge of it 
The finest apartment is the Grand Galerie, one hundred and | 


seventy feet in length, enriched with exquisite paintings and a 
line of statues. The garden of this palace is more strictly 
tarden of Versailles; butit is much 





beautiful in its detail than the 
smaller and makes fewer pretensions. 





The Petit Trianon is quite the smallest palace I saw, measur 
ine but eighty feet square: it shows its “high de t.”’ hew 
Sig tom 1 frou npre n. Iw , 

pletely re uf ver my director 





ever, in the elegance of its appointments. Every thing apper- 
taining to Marie Antoinette is intere sting and there are many 
relics of her abode here, which throw a shade of melancholy over 
the scene. The garden attached to this last dwelling place of 
royalty, which I have to describe, has a character of romantic se- 

usion quite different from all the other The design here ap- 
pears to have been to produce some thing as walihe a garden as 


possible; and, by exquisite art, to transplant unsophisticated na 
¢ 


ture from her u ed solitude to the aristocratic seclusion of 





his majesty’s grounds In climbing hills, threading forests 
exploring caves and grottos, crossing brooks, admiring cascades, 
and wondering how a lake, a mill, a rotunda, a theatre, a score 
of bridves and pay ! ercame within one enclosuse— I quite 
forgot that I was u den of the Lite Trianon 

In wandering t h these various scenes, I was quite bewil- 


1 most finite succession of extravagance and 


dered by the a 
splendor 1 am sear ‘y Ie so now, in contemplating my reco 


lections of then not 


I divest myself of surprise that I have 
presumptuously venture » far in attempted deseriptions. | here 
hasten toa close vi iany fruitful topics untouched, ) with 


vents to such as have read 1 ly commu. 
Ca ‘ 


ill requisite acknow 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHDS OF CHARACTER, 


\WURL PHILLIPS 
W as born in Andover, 1792, and was educated at Harvard Uni- 
He was the only 


child of an opulent gentleman, and never thought of pursuing a 


versity, and graduated with the class of 177 


pre fession for his sup} ort but, according to the custom of the 


times, he read law and divinity with attention for several years 
In 1775 he was elected from his native town a member of 





the provincial congress, and although quite a young man, was 
soon distinguished for a most solemn and convincing eloquence 
He was often chosen to the legislature after that period Ll 
was for many years president of the senate of Massachusetts 
and was distingrushed for his exactness, promptitude, and umpatr 
tality in his office During many of these years he was a trus- 
tee of Dartmouth college, of Exeter academy, and also of the m- 
stitution of Phillips’ Andover academy, founded by his father 
and himself. In the cause of learning and religion he was never 
tired. For several years he held a seat on the bench of the court 
lischarged his duties in that office with 





of common ple as, and 
great credit to himself, and with great advantage to the commu- 
nity. Mr. Phillips was amongst the first who introduced useful 
manufactures into his native state. Early in the revolution he 
established a powder manufactory, and made large quantitics of 
that article, so difficult to be obtained from abroad during the war 
For this article he was obliged to give long and doubtful credit ; but 
he conunwed the business as long as the exigenciesof the nation re- 
quired it. He added to these works a paper-mill, and made a 
large amount of writing-paper, of an excellent quality, when the 
business was carried on with disadvantage, being obliged to 
import workmen from forcign countries, at no little expense and 
He filled up every hour of his time with doing some- 

For many years of his life he labored 
affection, which was enough to break 


trouble 
thing for the public cod 
under a severe asthmaty 
down the spirits and destroy the usefulness of any common man ; 
but, as he felt that life was short, and he redoubled his exertions 


that he might be useful in his day and generation. He extended 
his business so far to be useful, that although always opulent in 
fact, he was often embarrassed in his pecuniary affairs; and this 
was not unfrequently used to influence his political course by the 
monied interest, to some of whom he was under obligations for 
loans; but his integrity was invincible, and he acted as firmly as 
if he had not been indebted a cent to any being on earth His in- 
depe ndence wa fterwords a theme of praise to those who wished 
to control his conduct. He emerged from all his difficulties a 
rich man, without hav: for a single mome nt compre mised his 
arful of giving bank charters to 
banking companies, without any 
ec than the property of the corporation 


integrity or honor. le wa 
men to do extens | 


farther security to the 





would afford | then in his possession large sums of con- 
tinental bi for which a good and valuable consideration had 
been paid, and which |} become as useless as a filthy rag, 
altheugh the perty of the whole nation had been pledged for 
its redemiyt Tis wes cause enough to excite suspicion of 
papermoney. That banks flourished in this country rs rather a 


proof of imercial prosperity than of the soundness of the sys- 
tem. The people of the United States have suffered since the 
uitution a loss of more than thirty 
lures of banks. Rhode-Island and 


ary to resort lo strong measures 


adoption of tl 


w federal cor 
millions of dollars, by the fi 
New-York have found it necess 


for the safety of banking institutions 


In 1801, Mr. Phillips was elected lieutenant-governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, but his health was gone, and he died of exhaustion on 
the tenth of February, I-02, in the fifty-first year of | His 
talents were of a high order, and well grounded in classical liter- 
ature and general learnu but he was always too bu y to be- 





come an extensive or profound scholar, What he gained was 
wholesome practical knowl without any trash about it. He 
never wasted his time and energies upon vague theorics, but see- 
ng atonce the correctness and practicability of a propositior 
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or its inutility, he decided with readiness what course to pur-| 
sue. He had two sons; one of them, of great promise, died young, 
and the other outlived him. But, partial as he was to his own 
children, he was not selfish or exclusive, but took a parental care 
of all those who received their elementary instruction at his 
academy 

His eloquence was of a high order. His voice was strong, and 
under excellent command; and his enunciation was so clear, that 
when exhausted by disease, he could fill the largest room with 
ease. He was frequently solicited to take a part in the counsels 
of the nation, but his numerous engagements would not permit 
him to leave his native state for any length of ume. One of his 
last requests was that there should be no military parade at his fu 
neral, as Was customary When a governor or lieutenant-governor 
died in offic: This request was made from a tender solitude 
for the health of the officers and soldiers who might be called out 
He recollected that the season was incle- 
and that their danger would be great. The 
ssion at the time of his death, and the members, with the 


on such an occasion 
ment legislature 
Was in 8¢ 
governor and council, attended the obsequies of the man they held 
in veneration. The deeds of such men live after their monuments 


have crumbled to dust 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


in three parts. New-York: J. &.J Harper 
‘ re 4) 
Tuis dramatic ocean poem, issued recently from the press of 
Geo. P. Scott & Co., 
and vigorous passages, and is evidently the production of a mind 


Atuiants A story of the sea 


is marked by 50 many uncommonly strong 


so highly imaginative and poetic, that we must not longer neg- 
lectto make our readers acquainted with its great merit 
attempt altogether novel among our countrymen, bearing no re- 


semblance either to the melancholy sweetness of Bryant, the fire 


and vigor of Halleck, the keen and tender pereeption of moral | 


and physical beauty peculiar to Willis, or the practical and Pope- 
like elegance and wisdom of Sprague 
wanton fancy of Drake, 


most charming unpublished poems 
from the “Tempest” and © Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” and it 
is deserved praise to say, that even the most familiar students of 
those extraordinary performances, may peruse Atalantis with a 
pleasure that will surprise them. The writeris Mr. W.G. Simms, 
author of the “ Lost 
which must soon make itself distinetly heard above the clash 
The story is ex- 
ce edingly simple , as all truly beautiful thi are ; tor we believe 
simplicity to be the great secret by which t 
thors have proc ured and sustained Cheirreputation, Onesimarchus, 
riatural powers, loves, and keeps im- 


Pieiad;” and, in his pen, he has a voice, 


and struggle of the American literary arena 
most celebrated au- 


a foul monster, with sup 
prisoned, Atalantis, a lovely fuiry-queen, who bas accidentally 
permitted herself to fall into his hands. Her potent wand, by the 
use of which, alone, she can be released, is preserved from her 
fier spirit cannot 
Onesimarchus, in pursuit of his malignant plans, leaves 

A good 
the ship is wreck- 
is caston the fiendish shore, 


in a coarse, sensual atmosphere, which he 
breathe 
her, in order to lure upon his island, and wreek a ship 
spirit of the elements warns the crew in vain 
ed, and the mortal hero, a fair youth 
when the queen becomes enamored of him, and soothes his grief 
for the loss of a beloved sister just swallowed by the wave my an 
returns her affection and procures her wand, and thus extricates 
both himself and her fromthe fier 

This story, slight as it may appear, is made the vehicle for 
much most agreeable and touching description. The author does 
not write so learnedly as Milman, but he sometimes strikes off 
Samor, Lord 
Let the reader judge 


a passage quite equal to any thing to be found in § 
of the Bright City,” or ‘ 

The captive, discontented queen, rebukes her faithful spirit Nea, 
‘holy with ¢ 


iT Ishazz il 


for having sought to soothe her mela 
vain” for the occasion. Nea replies 


Nea. Alas! but Idid think t, in thine ear, 
That lay was sweet, my pri ry | 
At thy command I sing, that was the un 
Which thou didst bid ine utter forth ag 
And, at the close, didst, with mineown, chime in 
The murmer of thy melancholy voice; 
Till the vex'd waters, chid betore to wratl 
Grew wrapt and silent) Think me then not vain 
T sought thy pleasure in the wanton song, 
And netmy own. Ihave no wish toseem 
Gracious in form or spirit, save to thee 
And, having won thy ear and se 
I have no wish beyond 
As the ship glides gently over the summer ocean, Leon, a pas- 
senger, with his sister Isabel, are discovered, while the gentle 
zephyr-spirit floating along the vessel's side, warns them of ap- 


proaching danger. They reason on it thus— 


one too 








n thee glad, 





Leon. Didst hear the strain it utter’d, Isabel? 
_dsa All, all! Itspoke, methoug!t, of peril near 
From rocks and wiles of the ocean; did it not? 


Leon. It did, but idly! Here ean Jurk no rocks; 
For, by the cl whieh now before ne hes, 
Thy own unpractised eve may well discern 
The wide extent of the ocean—shoreless all 
The land, for many a league, to th’ eastward hangs 
And nota point beside it. 
Isa Wherefore then, 
Should come this voice of warning 
Leon. From the deep 
It hath tts demons as the earth and au 
All tributaries to the master-fiend 
That sets their springs in motion. This is one 
That, doubting to mislead us, plants this wile, 
» to divert our course, that we may strike 
The very rocks he fain would warn us frow 











Itis any) 


It approaches nearer the 

especially as exhibited in one of his 
Without forfeiting the claim | 
to originality, its character and tone have been clearly caught || 


Isa. A subtle sprite—and, now I think of it, 
Dost thou remember the old story told 
By Diaz Ortis, the lame mariner; 
Of an adventure in the Indian seas, 
Where he made one with John of Portugal— 
Touching a woman of the ocean wave 
That swam beside the barque, and sang strange songs 
Of riches iv the waters; with a speec! 
So Winning on the senses, that the crew 
Grew all infected with the melody 
And, but for a good father of the church, 
Who made the sign of the cross, and offer’d uy 
Befitting pray'rs, which drove the flend away, 
They had been tempted by her cunning voice 
Vo Jeap into the ocean 

Leon. Ido, bdo! 
And, at the time, Ido remember ue 
Jimade much marthot the extray 
As adeceit of the reason—the ¢ 
Being in ins second childhood, and by fits 
Wild, as you know, on other themes than this 

Isa. Lever more shall mock at marvellous thing 
Such strange conceits hath after-time found true 
That once were themes for jest. Ishall not smile 
Al the most nstrous legend 


The captain, Mendez, scoffs at the warning, as atrick of some 


bad sea-spirit 
Mendez. Wis a standing tale 
With the old seamen, t 4 Woman comes— 
Her lower parts betog fishlike—in the wave 
Singing strang: | 

















ongs of lowe, that so inflame 
Nhe blinded seamen, thet they steal away 
And join her im the waters; and ut then 
Having her vietina, she ’ 

Leon. Aud ts it deemed, the idly vent rous thus, 
Jecome a prey and torteit lite at once 

Mendez. Somust it be: and yet, there is a tals 
Thatthey do wed these creatures; which have power 
So to convert thei nature, as to make 
As tothemselves, the waves their element: 
And have a lite renewed, though at the risk 
And grievous pertiot them cl 
Door ’d thence unto perdit 





s seen no 


ristian s¢ 





j Leon. And you then 
Think nothing of Qos music 
Mendez. By'y grace 
I Surely | hold tthe wild. lustfnl song 


(1 tus Same Wom, W Hits t, perehan 
Since deat) must come at lastw tint ’ 
Her late companion. Would vou take his place 
It not, Wax up your ears and take your rest 
There's nenght to fear, and sea recon 


juite enough 
1 shock—the ship strikes 
God, and theu gracious Mary, what ts that 


Ship strikes again 
Where are we—in our course—w het may this mean 
Here 1s a fine description of a shipwreck: a scene than 





which, perhaps, the annals of earth furnish nothing more 
|; sublimely terrific 
\ ! And is - 
|| Aud youand 1, dear Leon- th so young 
So fond, so tullot the ¢ Apeclan 
! Thus haplessly to persist 
an” ya ' i 1 
i te firm and clo me, the ghev yehan 
And I will save y f seve my i 
| i &, % uwiltn ge t die v e 
We, that ive lived tog ev trot * first 
} And known no sense le that Was not wroug? 
lute the hearts of both ot us he 
hi Bhould chide not with the tate tL comes to 
| Isa. Twill not grieve —and vetl dread the cold, 
And rusting of the waters. Blow chevy roar 
} And lash themselves to madness o'er our bow 


Woy senses fail—inv eves 


idread met 








Grow blind ; Tsee not thee, not even thee 
And my voice, drowned tiiat most rrible cou 
Of storm and billow, fails to towel thine ear— 
That crash—oh, leave me not—uy other, here ' 
The vessel part s man a boat, and enter 
Leon (fis tsane wh tov 
Mendez. Delay vot now tor mit it, bear off— 
I go in no new craft—wy leg tuplere 
This is my ninetieth voyage, andt | 
Though not the lor st forter 
leannot leave the ip—itis our erecd= 
Till she leaves me. We've sailed together long 
And if T'scaped the present, would not nue! 
Survive ber reckoning. Bid mo we uit 


And say the manner of my death to a 
Fell old Bertiaz, should you ever make 
The shore | mever more shall te 
(He owns the vessel,) that the “Arrager 
(Too tine 4 name tor suet 
Is Arragen nolonger. You may say 








Twill do me good in my grave—F dread in her 
They leave her—she goes to nee sin their sight 
Mariner, in the boat. —There pees down—the master still in her- 
see himon a spar, w he sinks— 
Pull there more freely, boys, the swell sie makes 
| May trouble us greatly. How, all at onee 
Mark you, Don Leon, the flerce waters leap, 
' And the seas roughen—these are ugly rock 
. * * . . * . 
| tsa. Desert me not, dear Leon, but entwine 
Closely, thy arm around; nor let these waves 
Phat seem tnpatient of their midnight fe 
Suck me tnto thei wide and ravenous jaw 
Leon. Thy words are cruel now, my Isate« 
Think’st thou that I could leave thee, thou young flow’y 
To whose frail essence and Juxuriant life, : 
All earth andeveryclime; sun, sea, and sky, 
Should prove a common guardian, but which now, 


| Sun, sea, and sky, and every element 

1} Seem to make mon spoil ot. 
Grasp closely to my side and fi 
Po that true hold, in every circunistance 
With me, if life be mine, thou shalt have life 


Rest thee here 


tly cling 





Now far beyond our state, shall rise to ours, 


\ 

| As we sustain itnow. But what is here, 

|! Grasping a shaft, and lifelessly stretched out? 

}| Nea. One of the creatures of that goodly barque— 


Perchance the only one of many men, 
That, from their distant homes, went forth in her 
And here have perished. 
Atal. There is lite in him— 
Aud his heart swells beneath my hand, with pulse 
Fitful and faint, returning now, now gone, 
That much fear it may aot come again 
How very young | ow beautitul! 
Made, with a matcliless sense of what is true 
In manly grace and chiselled elegance ; 
And features. rounded Was nice a mould 
As our own, Nea. There, his eye untolds — 
Stand away, girl, and let me look on tau 
It cannot be, that sucha form as this, 
So lovely and compelling ranks below 
The creatures of our kingdom. He ts one 
That ‘mongst thei all, raight well defy compare— 
Outshining all that shine 
Nea e looks as well 
Jn outward seeming, as our own, methi 
And vet. hem shaped t 
Wanting in eve show of that high sense 
Which makes the standard of true excellence 
Atal. Oli, lam sure there is bo Wantin hin 
The spirit must be true, the sense be hig! 
The soul as tar ascending, strong and bright 
As ts the fore e wears, and they should be 
Pleased to inhabit—'twere a fitting home 
Breathe on him, Nea. Fao him wit 
And so arouse hum. TE would have tu 
Aud satisty ny doubt. Stay, yetaw!l 
Now, while hus senses sleep. Pl place my hy 
Upon his own : 
Suc! lips should give 
' 





eis—! 











but 
ita 

















tis so bea 


’ 
= 


Should have 

Of never blighted g 
Zeon. (starts) Cling to me 

Am I not with thee now, my Isabel | Sir 
Atal. Ob, gentle sounds—how sweetly did Loey ta 

In broken murmurs, like a melody, 

From lips, that waiting long on loving hearts, 


een gotin 


| Aisses him 





ns again 
} 









Aud learn’d to murmur likethem. Wake again, 
Sweet stranger! Ho my lips have wroug is spell 
And won thee bar to lith,t ugh i to sigh 


Aud sleep again in death, they shall, once more 


Woke and restore ther 
With the subjoined passage we conclude the extracts It is 
very beautiful, and has a melody of ve rsification, a purity and a 
pathos which it would searcely be profane to say breathe the 
spiritof Maturin. The fairy answers Leon, who offers to do 
battle against Onesimarchus 
Atal. Could I get my wan 


In which a power of mightiest strength atides, 

Vd battle him tayselt, and drive hin back 

And whelm the barren isle on which we rest 
v.t re thant silt Lthv sister s ps 

Beneath the waters, theagh Timay aot wu 


Her spirit back to life, with thatsame wan 


We both may penetrate the tumblog waves 

Without ort t or har “ vision free 

To find her gentle beauties, where they re 

On quiet beds of flow'rs beneath the deep- 

And with su lent ssh we ny enwray 
t mice Wwreat 1 sivetis ritraguet! 

Phat still her eves i < wher fe 

Her cheeks still gh W r stired—her ly 

The gh they uo more, with many @ tone of \e 

Made sweet by beauty, whisper in your ears- 

=r! k the sweetness they have ever look’d 

Wearing the wonted freshness that was thers 

And nothing t k, shall lack 


if thy sense may se 
To her preserved bloom 


We congratulate our young friend on the unequivocal excel 
lence of his book—we solicit for it the attention of our own 
countrymen, and hope it will find its way into the hands of im 
partial British eritics. To both we must add, in excuse for 
several weak points in the plot, that the writer is young, but he 
is severe in his habits of application With his talents thus sup- 
ported, we look from his hands for some new and popular tribute 


to our domestic literature 


Pie P rs Guide: ora P. teal Essav on the best methed of giving u 
! liate effect wood, by the removal of large trees and underwood 
By Sir Henry Steuart, bart. LL.D FRAS EL &e. First American from the 
second London an inburgh edition. New-York: G. Thorburn & Sons 
1532. Pripvted by Geo. P. Scott & ¢ Svo. pp. 422 


When the Scottish witches assured the Scottish usurper that hi 


Should never vat ish’d be, until 


Great Birnam w » hig Duns name 


Should Cone ns im 


He hugs 


the guilty monarch thought that he was safe enough 


himself in his fanciedsecurity, and exulungly replies 
— ——"* That will NEVER be 
W“ press the forest; bid the tree 
Untix bis eart! nd root —swee ements! good 


and, at last, when the messenger comes to tell him, 


As Tdid stand my watch upon the hill 
TDleok’d toward Birnam, and anon, methougtt 
The wood began to move,""— 


Macbeth calls hima “liar and slave,” and belabors him, notwith- 


standing the continued asseveration of the poor devil of a mes- 
senger, W ho goes on, W hile the blows descend, thick and heavy 


| exclamming 


The fairy wanders on the beach, after the tempest, and disco- | 


We cannot re- 


to give plac e€ to 


vers Leon, senseless from his rece nt calamity 
frain from extending the limits of this article, 
' these sweet descr Iptions 
' 1/ 


The ocean hath no calm like what ts here- 


And, it the waters might unfold to us, 








| There hath been recent strife upon their waves 
Here come its tokens—these are broken spars 
| From some tall ship, that lateiy sped along 
} As oft-times I bave seen them. witha grace 
And majesty, becoming in aqueen 
| Ruling athousand seas. It is ¢ 
| Onesimarch delights in, to destroy, 
The goodly creatures that do dwell in them— 
| Shaped like ourselves, though little taught to cope 
| In knowledge with ourselves — Lnferior things 


Of lower grade, who, when we have become 
The tenants and possessors of a realm, 


Let me endure vour wrat {the not so 


Within this three mile tiie y 


isce itcoming 





even in old Seotland, that the 
A forest there, can take a 


But now times are so changed 
moving grove ceases to be a wonder 
walk as readily as a house in America; ay, and flourish and im 
prove in its transplantation, just as much as it shall tiprove Ure 
beauty of the bald spotit goes to embellish. It 1s toestablish the 
truth of this, that the present work has been written in Scotland 
and republished in America. Sir Henry Steuart, bart. of Allan 
ton house, by means of a transplanting machine, « nriehed a 
jbleak and exposed situation, where even the soil is any thing but 
|propitious, by the extension of his woods, in two years, from 
sixty odd, to nearly seven hundred trees, so grouped as to give 


‘the domain the most prolific and picturesque variety and interest 
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This is a change which people formerly had to live a long life- 
time ere they could enjoy. 
youth, only spread its shadow and its shelter for old age. But 
now the effect can be created as if by magic. A manmay go to 
bed ona barren heath, and, opening his windows in the morning, 
see his house surrounded by a forest! The book before us tells 
in what manner, and at how small an expense, this can be effect- 
ed. The mere removal of trees has been before practised, by 
machinery; but the removal of large ones, unmutilated, and the 
mode of continuing their growth, unpropped, even with the storm 
beating on them when newest in their new earth, has never been 
hit upon ull now. This octavo of upwards of four hundred pages, 
not only tells every particular upon the subject, but illustrates 
it with beautiful engravings, and reports the sanction of many 
distinguished names to the plan, of which they had witnessed 
the effects; and among these we find that of Sir Walter Scott. 
Ere we dismiss this subject of transplanting trees unmutiated, 
and with all their original beauty, we must say a word of another 
sortof transplantation, we mean that ofbooks,in which our publish- 
ers are growing lamentably careless. A distinguished waveler 
says, if American reprints are less in price than English originals, 
they are likewise proportionately less in value. We have observed 
the unconscious acknowledgment of the truth of this remark, in 
the sort of sensation produced at a book-auction when the “genu- 
ine London copy” is announced ; and how eagerly and how libe- 
rally it is bid for, while our own are looked at listlessly and often 
flung back unpurchased This is notas it should be. Sure ly 
where no copyright is to be paid for, no taxes of any sort for 
printing privileges, or advertisements, or other drawbacks, pub- 
lishers might be satisfied to give us for our money something better 
than the coarse paper and the careless text and the tasteless and 
bungling getting up, to which we are too often compelled to submit 
It is time this negligence, or ye rhaps we may better say, penuri- 
ousness, should be looked into; and we intend to take it up, soon 
There is no reason why our books should be inferior to those of 
other countries. There is no reason why publishers should be in 
such a hury to grow rica on p 
a profit of ning ty-nine per cent shall satu sty Uren. 
That we can print well enough, when we try, the present work 
Instead of being meanly inferior to the 


wr printing, that nothing less than 


is a handsome evidence. 


vriginal, on comparison we find it better. Itis gotup in a manner 
to qualify it for any library; even the engraved fronuspiece by 
Smillie is, if anything, an improvement upon that from which 1 
The 


In short, we congratulate the Messrs. Thorburn on them 


is taken illustrative wood cuts, also, are well deserving 
praise 
spirit in giving a work toe our country so peculiarly calculated for 
its wants, and we thank Mr. Scou, the printer, for having shown 
us that /eares of more sorts than one can be made to flourish far 


from their native soil, in all their native beauty 


OUR BOOK-TABLE. 





Among the various useful works for young le, for which our 
press is so weil estecmed every where, we have seen few better en 
titled to commendation than the * Family Cabinet and Juvenile Eneyelo- 
pedia of Useful Knowledge, by the Rev. Mr. Blake Mr. Hill, of this 
city, issues it in large octave numbers, very neatly pmnted, and em 
hellshed with well-executed engravings ; and the atter is such as to 
improve and entertain even maturer readers than those to whom it pro- 
tesses to be dedicated 

The tenth number of the * Protestant Episeopal P t,”’ contains a ser 
mon, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel! H. Turner, upon the text, “* Unto whom 
soever much ts given.of him shal! much b« an of this 





work is a good one ; and, as the Epise i we most er 
hehtened of our fellow-citizens, we have 1 ‘ 
eneouragement 

iwork. Itus 





Messrs. Carey and Lea have sent us ar 


enutled * A collection of Colloguial Phrases, on every topie necessary 


w maintain Conversation; the whole so disposed as cons derally to tac 
tate the acquisition of the Italian language.” This mode of teaching by 
phrases, Dufiet has long wo proved to be the reac est and best, if not the 


nly efficient one, tor a modern language his Wav mothers first 

















teach their children; it us, im faet, the mode dictated by nature, whic 
ften gives us the results of scrence, ere we ¢ analvze the process by 
which those results are gained. The work now before us is unprete 
hz mats form, but well : ed to effect rs olyect 
From Carey and Lea we ive also a story itwo duocec ime v6 mes 
called * Persuasion.” sten, to whom the world is 
already indebted fc t s of great merit, az 
among others for ** Pnde and Preyudice.” 
From the Brothers Harper we have the ** Boy's and Gurl'’s Library of 
! tertaining Knowledge Thev tomn two octodecime vo 
! comprise the second and thurd numbers of a series of agree 
e and instructive volumes, particularly designed for the young. The 
‘torv here related and commented on, is that of the ** Swiss Family Roltun- 
sO It us embellished with neat engravings 
We perceive that the firm, recently designated as thatof Lilly and W 


Wi 


ils and Lilly, 











ite Boston, is hereafter to be kr 

Wait, Coleman and Holden Among the valuable rks now uF 

the course of re iblication, is the * Library of ! Know 
"issued originally under the supermtendence of the sh Sk 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and re-printed pave for page 
the London edition. The he will be speedily vratified w 

several new numbers, in addition to the twelve already from their press 

These gentlemen are also conferring a tavor on the literary circles on this 





ons of the 


Edint 


subscription for these 


le of the Atlantic, by their American edit ureh Review 
ind the London Quarterly Review 
' 


1041 


he annua 





penodicals is five dollars 


We close our brief summary this week with a notice of a ve sUmMIMOoUSs 


octavo, printed and published by Pearson and Co., of this city, and com- 
lyfe 


prising the works of Robert Burns; his life. 
anteresting papers, connected with the history of that extraordinary poet 


ty Lockhart, and several other 





In days of yore, the tree planted in | —————-——— 





THE FINE ARTS. 


PAINTING, ENGRAVING, MUSIC, THE STAGE, ETC. 


Some notion of the attention to the fine arts in this country may be 
gathered from the following account of part of a Boston sale of pictures 
copied by Peale in his Italian tour 

No 1. Glowing Sunset, trom a picture by Denis, a Swiss painter, who 
resided at Rome—famous for his cattle —One hundred and five dollars, 
to Mr. Samuel Appleton 

2. View near Naples, from the original, by Rebelle, in the possessi 
of Thorswalden.—N inety-five dollars, to Mr. Emmons 

3. Landscape from Salvator Rosa, im the Florentine Gallery. Thus 
picture is valued for its aerial perspective, deep tone, and tranquillity 
One hundred and fifty dk rs, to Mr. George Bond 

9. Portrait of Sir Peter Paul Rubens, trom the onginal, painted by 





m 














himself, in the Florentine Gallery. This picture possesses the elegance 
of Vandyck and the meh tone of Rembrandt.—One hundred and seventy 
dollars, to Mr. Taylor 

12. From the Cleopatra by Guido, in the Pitti palace at ec 
This head, so much admired for its ex juisite expression and tenderness 


of coloring, has been repeated by Guido as a Lucretia and as a Magda 
len.—Three hundred and ten dollars, to Mr. Cushing 
14. A sketch t Thirty do to Mr. Jacques 


rom the above irs 





15. The Cumean Nytal, formerly called St. Ceca, by Domink 
in the Borghese palace at Rome —Four hundred and fifty ars, t 
Mr. B. Bussy 

18. A copy of Judith, from the same, with the head of Holofernes 


Robertsor 
of the great sculptor, Thorswa 


Eighty dollars, to Mr G. Bond 


Seventy dollars, to Mr 
20. Onginal portrait 


} at Rome, 
ted by R. Peale 


walt 
, 23. Horatio Greenough, American st ilptor at Florence, pannted by K 
Peale. —Forty-tive dollars, to Mr. Perkins 

We have seen several sheets « ink-note engraving, from Raw 
Wright, Hatch and Co., equal te any which ever before came der 
our inspection They consist of a variety of most beautit oss, as 
agreeatilc to the eve of the native serve is our ex ti 
must be to the artyst curate keness of Mr Van B es 





with Dr. Franklin, Ceres, vers fairnvimy! 


these ce tul engray s. As specimens of art they are vor 
the and if those genticmen ish many = mdenmiablec test 
of superior ski They tay almost expect lo make the spendtir wf 
has balls, uf it gs ¢ Vv to acdmure the etures 

The New-York Sacred Music Society willg r first fall orator 


Thursday evening next, at the late Chat 
} ; 


wremiuced 


wil } 
Miss Hughes and Madan 





or 


| tn forthe only time this scason i ‘ 
Broekta, Messrs. Horn, Fy ! ‘ 






































With tus trumpet, towether withthe numerous ¢ rand or stra of the 
society We nderstand that Havdn's master « Creat ‘ 
been for some rehears a “ for t next attracts {t 
praiseworthy and publie-spirited institut 

We learn that our fnends in Boston have a treat of a rare wer 
tion provided tor them durmg the ens Winter jwt rited mana 
gers of the Tremont theatre, the produc of sever f+ « 
operas , such as Masamielio, the White Ladv. &e«. w the revival of Ar 
taxerxes, ithe best productions the Er sh school, both sacred 
secular, comluning the united talents of Mr. S ur. Mr. Horn, WV 
Austin and Miss Hughes. This spur enterprise is w \ 

wen und we wilt not wi ‘ \ on ir The i ‘ 
Tremont theatre rs said to be exce!le md Mr. Comer, whose 
tale sare AnOW to the i atvit g > ty 5 ‘ } t » n 
lire {n ni 

TI t esto grow in favor of our crtya 
Su r wn ances to a fame Which s 
tr \ : ‘ sig COMM hT Was pa ‘ r tie as 
in |} nh the simultaneons rst of applause with which the ar 
sanctioned the wus t some nknewn admirer s* ‘ 
crown twas fle il her leet Lshe accepts evant tok 
success am revlerated acclamati . Ties ‘ ‘ ‘ uit 
hantse is ale ‘ “ ter | at ce rises ‘ 
prehend what is excellent the art 

The " ted } wers of the Kembles charm wit the Park wa very 
hodv Capalne of appreciaty the wonder ext t : ‘ ‘ 
levelope ‘ wctice and eatior That Mr. Kemble us the first 
line, w tic = dist ly f gentes nedy—that M k © OX 
ceis any actress or actor, exces kb Th) Ke i ‘ oe | avt 
country since the iVs ot Cooke thatshe often « alva wheshen 
and, at times, bev the a nalecha ofvoutha be eand beauty, 
she surpasses i 1 that, the r re ill s see ther, the 
more thes st ‘ ‘rT, isoenliv What covery ‘ ye i Suys, what 
We ive s whore dwhat w fter tm time ’ suler a ‘ 
dow a lit we ce erate re A ort y ot « Ving ‘ 
ghtoft so elevate ‘ ides ton mnay not be a i ‘ 
sented to us for Vears per soe 

The benefit proposed for Mr. Payne is po 1 until the twenty 
ronth stant order to render the arrangem s! satisfactory, com 
‘ and We look ward to nt with sincere terest, and con 
eorve tha aracter of our townsmen, as a warm-hearted and literary 
ommunity, is divelved in the result tis to hu {that when we ck 
undertake to e¢ lunent a countryman his he 
half-way business of it; but show to him that s and 
terary lavers are acknowl bey US SOcme went 
however, of respect and admiration with w ect « 
hus Compliment, may be er need, and this feeling becomes a ten 
tireiy nation Our citizens wish it Knowr wot! 
ore ‘ ! bk rope, that they ao not torget at im 
not, as is oooh asserted, a mere barga triving and cold pe « ; that 
those wl either abroad or rome, sueeeed tin enareliis our era 
ire, May cherish the echeenng Consciousness that their labors w ‘ 
appreciate wed acmuitted: and that no personal and selfish consi 

iw «“jeru el toedamnpen the hearty welcome those who have 

con wal ers ck 4 rthe scenes of their yout 1 : 
honest Amer feeun i we rejoice in tie Opportunity propose { by 
he triends of erature and the drama, to give it vent 

Vine t es t I ‘ Live rean theatre, notwilhstar the 
emai sing atliractions of otver Theatres, contrive tiv te pre 
st oni rinary strength, which is materially ¢ need by the 
re cs erycharining young Takes the heavy ou 
less Of That st Miss Vincent is unde i promise Nature has 
done muen tor rin bestowing a pleasing person and a mund full of 
telliwence She has alse visibly umproved since she first appears and 
f she continues to advance as rapidly in her career towards oxee lence 
she may look forward to nonors of no ordinary value Mr Har vas 


besides, in his Corps, a number of stock performers of great merit 
the better hus old style o ing, and 5 
and Miss Waring has a line ot « 
various and nuraerous, in which she is always good 
muiratle We take this young 
much more, ber profession than many others much more lauded 


MrG 
t Vs with some 





Jones has altered tor 


torce and se If-possession ; aracters tnt 


and sometimes ad 


andy to be Capable of accomplishing more, 


CORRESPONDENTS 


The last nwmber of Extracts from a Journal, &« appears to-day 


ly well-written and wnaterest 1g papers are from the pen of « 











dred with uf possible. Hus 
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I SAW THEE WEEP. 
POETRY BY LORD BYRON——MUsIC BY F. ROBINSON, ESQ.—-NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
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I saw thee smile! the sap. phire’s blaze Be-sidethee to shine, Itcould not the liv-ing rays, That 
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Slice the 
—s- 7s I 
1A 
aw 
‘ ae a . as 
te Se ee eae Se mm ae ree - 
> me —e el sts -— 
Fp Sas Cee eS hee 
anes oon _ a" ame at hainaentasemnsccatl 
" — — e_ _— - _~ - a 3 e - - | in 
violet aoe ene dew, drop- ping dew, drop ping dew! A vi-o let drop. ping dew. 2 jee 
tev 
tot a < fa*zi zs So a | = = — . | As clouds from yonder sun receive ple 
e | A deep and mellow dye, 
- - ~— ~ j 
Zz = e at + a neil e— _—* eo Which searce the shade of coming eve our 
(-. = 3 . {57° ~ m a wie... } Can banish from the sky n 
oe ae het a a } Those smiles unto the moodicst mind a 
. 2% ° j Their own pure joy impart. pre 
ocr L | Their sunshine leaves a clow hehind city 
< | | | ent } That lightens o'er the heart, den 
lo 
\ } t —_ Dar 
3 = —— ee -@.* - @-Tre ies se = 
4 t —. $° — i A 
me ———— . —— —— ) 
a _ aces, woman _-— —4 - —-— en = Ho 
_— . seamen —__l jp ‘enn Sens a fa 
earl 
the 
< al and Shortly atter Cooke arnved in America he was one|} A wealthy farmer in the state of New-York, having A ruined debtor, has done his utmost to satisfy wad 
evening in company with a number of actors whom he!) been sued by a Mr. Havens, wrote the following classi-| his creditors. said to them, “ wentlemen, | have been ex- reve 
TRIFLES FROM A NOTE BOOK. bored outrageously. “ Mr. H.” said he, “ what do you||eal epistle to his attorney treme exed till now, how to satisfy you; but was 
know of the staue j ire no actor alt! moh the “Squire Wells—S { the sute of Heaven's goes | having done my utmost endeavor, | shall leave you to his | 
HOM! ipplause you receive fron these y vankee-doodles n “nls iin me, | Want you to kerry it up t hiwher corte, for | Satisly yourselves.” San 
I've reved through many a weary round, you think yourself one.” From the Wo-begone ap}! God knows idea one te © cent.” oon 
I've wander'd cast and west; pearance of the youn Thespian. the tragedian thought al | RECOLLECTION ers 
. he ad proces ad toe ti { ' or to ’ 
Pleasure in every cline I've found, br hi : a A yah aly seg ring hear) A fool and knave. with differs - False t < 1 1 love Jud 
But sought in vain for rest toby . 4 what ys ed fell oe aaa oll For Julia ‘ ! pu t pen 
While glory sighs for other spheres, cel oe 9 esate ot ata a Rate be pees Patong Phe knave ton to ue For s charmer I appros Mrs 
1 feel that one’s too wide, oy 2 rs “epee. 2 > he st 2 ity — The fool te ~ ev I I dey e the char and 
And think the home that love endears sant near ane rene ' “ Set presse . H. tur Ask vou how aif behave f In hours of bliss we oft have met.— n 
Is worth the world besicle — a oe oe geen Depend on't f ‘ Phev could not always last; ives 
you agai sav | am ne ector | - . ' } volurt 
1] =e | If she’s a foo wed the knave A \ the prese I regre lu 
A fortune-teller was arrested im Pans, and earried 1] If she’s a knave. the fool I'm grateful for the past vat 
before the tribunal of correctional police. * You know | TO A OEAMSTRESS | iain enmm Pees 
how to read fortunes ’” said the president, a man of Oh what besem but must veld, } 4 , , A hushand regretting the loss of his first, in the pre oney 
. coxcomh, who ofter truded uw ! r here . ; ° ? n 
great wit, but rather too fond of a joke for a magistrate. || When, hike Pallas, von advance, “ea ae dhe “iy ; eh: ne. sete: . sence of hus second wife, was told by her. that ome rtho 
“Ido, sir, " replied th sorcerer,” —“ In this ease,” said |} With a thuuble for a shield, nate ces oe Mone ao med @ ’ 1 more reason to wish his former spouse alive than the f 
é \ t } ~ . > icrusty old fellow, wi ve 1 tremendous KICh, z ie . 
the pre sident, *you know the judgment we intend to Anda needle for a lance ola. * 9 : ‘ rate.” T she had.” T) 
pronounce.” —* Certa unly "—« Well, what will happen Fairest of the stitehing train, met —— t] i. are} a, erat any f - ¢ mas — 
ane . : abe ! . te ook the hint, ¢ I never more annovec h sti ‘ 
to you * Nothing “You are sure of that Fase my passion by your art ; |) blishime nt by rae sence aes || A lady was once asked the reason why she always an. 
Yes: you 8 yes itme."—** Aequit you /"—* There jf And, in pity for my pain, lee ae ‘ came so early to church. “ Because,” said she, “it is a killec 
sno doubt of 1t."—"* Why ?"—" Beeause, sir, if it had Mend the hole that’s in my heart | =~ : urtof my religion nevertodisturb the relizionof others.” rupte 
wen your intention to condemn me, vou would not | —— \s Tor 1 was one day in deep chat with his friend, : . My 
. ow? . . . ‘ ra ¢ 9 — uv s 
have added irony to mistortune Fhe president, dis Dr. Parrand Lord Erskine are said to have been the | He gravely advised him his i ers \ ul A hunery Jew pav particular attention to 1 ham, es 
concerted, turned to his brother judges, and the sor-|jvainest men of their times. At a dinner, Parr, in ex-|| T hat ese: morals were bad, he had heard at Hin momany wher ked a - P on it. oe ed, “1 was the Pp 
’ ” ’ wSheod wha ‘ ss il yi, | 
eerer was discharged taties with the conversational powers of Erskine, called k * They he,” replied To ‘tor L never had any caving. than aleeont perenndest ane tobe = chvistion.” His s 
— j}our tohim, though his panier, ** My lord, | mean to write —_ ill iat ‘ — With | 
Pi » te _o - a cul y D i arr,” tied , ’ , te ' * 7 } | 1 ; } . that 
Ata late mm < the court of sessions a culprit your e] Htaph Dr. Parr,” replied the noble lawyer, || _ A trave ler ina ste amboa not particularly cele brated | Among the fashionables, a coachman remarked, tha nent} 
plead d “guilty ; but J am not the one it is a temptation to commit suicide | for its celernty, inquired of a gentleman who stood ne xt }a sociable was all the ton during the honeymoon, and a view. 
——— him, wh at the boat was cal led ; upon which the latter] sudke s . 
. , . . } i] : . = ‘ , : ulkey ever afterwards. der; 
It was said of a musical dancing maste r, that the whole Bibsg Black stockings of all colors,” were lately adver-|| replied, “I think, sir, it 1s called the Regulator, for | ob- a erive 
tenor of his life had been base j,tused in a Country newspaper , serve all the other beats yo by it.’ H Printed by George P. Scott § Comsuccessots to J. Seymour. child 








